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des Da dk ul al art we ee St AA C29 ine 


The moſt noble Prince, 
"| : - DUKE OF 
| BUCK ING HAM, &c. 


My Lonkp, 


\ WP ſmall Philoſophical 
LA © < Io, Treatiſe, I was caſt- 
| EB x , © ds 

SA ing about m my 
thoughts, whether this Infanc 
Ineeded a Patron, it was not (as 
Ijudg'd)lo much)an Embryo-An- 
chorite or of ſuch tender Age, but 
it might go abroad without. 
lhold ; nor ſo much ſtricken in 
FE A 2 years 


| 


| 


* be Epiſtle 


years, as it had need 'of a Staff, | 
in as much as ipſa. veritds: ſuimet | 


patrona eſt maxima ; nor yet that 
it was arriv'd to that full 


ſtrength as to need no ſupport: 


Amidſt which conſiderations 
my Lord, your Grace fraught 
with experimental Philoſophy 
came in view;bur Iſtopt awhile, 
pauſing, upon it, not daring at 


the firft glance, to be ſo confi- | 


- dent, till I had taken a better 
proſpect of your perſonal can- 
dour to Ingenuity ; (which was 


not the leaſt of thoſe reſplen- | 


dent Gems that adorn the breft 


of Nobility) your incouragement 


to the . improvements of .Philoe 
ſop hy, grounded -Upon Mechanis 


cal Experiments ; your fayouring 


that 


| _  SDTIeuratory.” 
EF. Ithat for of Phyſi ick founded up 
2t oa, and ilfuftrated by the Noble 
at | Chymia, the Baſts of. a gennine- 
Il | Philoſophical Hypotheſis ; and in 
- fparticular your great condeſcen- 
1s {tion in familiar diſcourſe con- 
if ſ{cerning matters of this nature : 
1.41 which, My Lord, duly weigh- 
> [ed,- has given me the boldneſs 
it [to take - hberty of dedicating 
1- theſe my Labours (the firſt of 
r [their kind, I know off, yet ex- 
- tant) co your Grace : If worth 
s [the perufal, it's well: with 
- {| what curioſities they will enter- 
t- Jrain you, let them ſpeak for 
t || themſelves. May theſe Philo- 
= || ſophicalS peculations ſhade them- 
= || ſelves under your Tutelage, and 
z || take ſhelter under your ſuffrage, 
A 3. ſhall 


_ 


4 be Epiple &c. 


xaa1t donbtleſs give them: be; 
ter luſtre abroad,rendring them 
more acceptable t to others, and 
give hita an incouragement- to 
2 further concern, who is- 


My Lord, 


Your Grace's 


Moſt humble Seryantſ 


\ W.8S impſon; 


SS A' >a wc _ = 


” 54 #28266 


'THE 


| PREFACE 


TO THE 


" Candid Reader, - - F 
| & Everal Sheets of which 
this enſuing ſmall traft 
is compos'd, had laid by 
me: neer ſeven years , 
whoſe Nativity might be: Calculated 
from that time T was ſo deeply inga* 
ged with my quondam Antavonift 
Dr. Wittie, about Mimeral Waters, 
and particularly about the Mimeral 
or Spaw-waters of Yorkſhire : Foy 
A 4 after- 


To the Readex: 


after I bad. writ - my Hydrolog. 
Chym...ere Thad concluded the 
cond part (being intitutled Hydio- 
g. Eflays, or a Yindication of 
X Virſt) I 7 upon ſome Philoſophi- 
cal Speeulations, which when T had 
ſcatter dm looſe Papers, let them lye 
dormant, waiting a ſeaſonable op- 
pnrtunity for the publiſhing thereof : 
And taking an occaſuon lately to re- 
view them, I correGed, altered, and 
addedas 1 thought necefſ ary, putting 
them into a dreſs, how ſuitable to-the 
genius of- this Critical. Age, and how 
worthy to ſee Light, as us not meet | 
for me to ſay, - ſo. muſt-refer 0 thy 
more ſerious conſideration, and deep 
Judgment to determine. _ 
Perhaps thou. mayſt without much | 
 Preining gueſs whom Imeanby Hy- |. 
perſonating the old Phi- | | 


loſophy : 


= wc on. ads _ 


—_— 


To the Reader. | 


laſophy : i thon.throu; any Autloi 

RE 5 rar hilofophy ,. he 2 
in bis Book indicates, or throuph 
any likeneſs to his moroſe Sentiments 
pe dogmatical Placets ,* or. by any 


other ſumilar Motives, ſhalt be drawit 
to coriclude bimto be. the Perſon, T 


| ral not gainſay ; then may ft thou 


frx th thy eye upon him. \(0 no leſs like than 

awell drawn Cappy, to the Original 
an the, ng, Champion of that Old 
Cauſe : ar if thou approve. aot- thereof, 
may: by that name imagine a m_ 


perſon mdifferently , Teakin 
antargums on.the behalf of that lt 


and. therefore heflically inclin'd, and” 
well nighexpiring Philoſophy, which 
will certainly dye of a (onſumbtion,in 
Traft of. time (as the other. comes on, 
. 8d \gKOWs. Vigorous, wy av jew 
ſoy ak: ; nd 


In 


To the Reader. 4 
' Ii this Treatiſe, as in__ a Land: 
ip, mayſ# view ſuch a draught (al-| 
though in Epitome) of the Principles 
of natural Philoſophy, as if drawn 
to the Life, may generally and genu- 
inely (without any: force) repreſent 
and ſolve (we think) natures Phas 
nomena in- the apparances of moſt 
Bodies we meet with : In it may find 
ſuch aſet of the Elements of natural| 
Bodies as \(if wound up to the height) 
may conſpire the procuring. a Phi- 
 toſophick harmony : | Not to ſay here; 
| bow teeming a womb our Principles 
have, nor how they do quadrate'(and 
that perhaps more univerſally) with 
Nature in her abſtruce cauſes, nor 
bow confiftent with themſelve;, nor 
tnſtly how adapted to the regular mo- 
tions of Nature, and accommodated 
to. the rendring intelligible: Natures 
model. |. 


—_—un G w AQ — FF) 


__ To theReader, 
model in the Fabrick, Metaſtaſis » 


and taking in pieces of Bodtes, viz. 


making Philoſophick apparances more 
conſpicuous to our underſtanding but 
refer all our ſpeculations to ſtand at 
the Bar of” thy more mature ( not 1 
hope ſevere ) judgment. 

We have in thus enſuing diſcourſe, 
but ſleizhtly touch'd upon our Princis 


ples, eſpecially that ſeaven-fold coms 


plication of Fire, whoſe Principles are 
under one or other of the ſeven modis 

cations , twiſted or interwoven as 
mong ft moſt Bodies (eſpectally Ant 
mals, Vegetables , and;rmany Mi+ 
nerals)we converſe with : yet may EX 
ungue leonem , meaf! ure the whole 
by the ſcantling : the further and am- 
ple fcomſe porn we refer tots 
proper ' place (viz. to our Tenta- 
men Þ yhiologic. to which this 55 


chiefly 


To the Reader: 
chiefly introduBtory: As toour Halo- 
logia Chynaica being our diſcourſe 


4 Siler and our Lithologia Phy- 
IA Concerning petrification, to both 


which ve ſometimes refer the Reader: 


our labaurs therein are at preſent on- 
ly in Embrio, yet pretty forward to- 
wards the Birth, if at their full time 
fhall be thought worthy to be ors 
7may.ere long ſee light. : 


ho 8 + & 8 


Seeing the field of Natures wer 


large, and many may be . taking mea- 


fare thereof by their ſeveral. ways of 
Fo beocmevrical commen{nration,. 
and 


and that every one. has hs kberty to: 


| ſurvey her with the beſt inſtruments: 


Mechaniſm will afford ; and yet the 
Artiſts and all the Tools they can pro- 


care or'iuvent, the former too ſhort. 


ſrghted,and the latter too few,toreach 


ber Profundiyy to ſand out thequa=. 


dra- 


__—-O 


: we 
« jos \ 
. 


yy © 3” =" 5.0 


'S 


"To the Reader. 


dratnre of her Circle,%or to take the 


exatt dimention ofher Soltds. 
So that there 1s work enough for 
as many Geomitricians (IT had al- 


moſt ſaid Pioneers) to Nature, as 


are adapted by long obſervation, and 
ſtudy for that work : And in my opi- 
1ion all the late Phyſico-Metrici- 
ans (if 1 may ſo call them) have in 
one ſort or other done well; Thus T a- 
chenius, Vander Beet, Beckerus, 
GC. have every one in their ſeveral 
capacities perform'd ſome ſervice to- 
wards on improvement of Philoſophy; 
ot that T could, or would juſtify each 
of theſe in'their ſeveral Flypotheſes, 
but T think they have done this great 
piece of ſervice,in that they have fur= 
mfhed us with many mechanical exe 
periments , which although each in 
their way makes uſe of for building 


their 


" Tothe Reader® 


their particular Fypotbeſis, yet we . 
may well admit .them as materials. 
(viz.) Wood, Stone, 8c. in order to 
a further and mererational Fabrick- 
but above all theſe,the noble and wor- 

thy Boyle has laid in ſo many materi= | 
als, by his curious and manifold mes 


Fe experiments and obſervati- 


ons , as has thereby furniſhed the 

(Checker of learning with a vaſt ſtock, © 
 Henceits reaſonable (Tay )every . 
one. ſhould have liberty not only in lays 
ing in materials,but alſo of venturing - 
(if be have skill.in building) to put . 
them together, what freedom Thave _ 
taken herein, ts no more than what is - 


7n common to any other : And in ſhort, 
whether I have us'd any sill in ce- 


menting together thoſe notions T bad | 


grounded "upon mechanical experi- 


ments, and what uniformity there is in | 


the 


hw 


'To:the Reader," 
'- the Fabrick Thave ventur donin this 
-  enſuine, and in other. trafts already 
Þ publiſhed, or yet to publiſh, (being 
| 700m: enough in the vaſt. ſhop of Nas 
Þ twre for as many as pleaſe to ſet up 
| for themſelves ) 45-refer'd ( gentle 
| Reader). to thee to determine. = 
And wherein I fall ſhort in this 
£ tra, (a5 being only an abſtraft of the 
N Prenceples of Philoſophy) I have en- 
© deavorred. to make up in myZymo-. 


\ Blogia Phyſica,or Philoſophical diſe 
"core of Fermentation,(a noble ſubs 
 $1eF and worthy the beſt of Pens,) to 


' | which occaſionally T ſometimes refer : 


'-Nalſo im my aforeſaid pieces. If this 
Tf find acceptance, I have thoughts alſo » 
I (favente numine Divino) to col- 
 ${e& and digeſt ſome ſcatter d notions, 
I ind at preſent immature ſpeculations, 
| {have about the abſtruſe Phexnome- 
| na 


To the Reader. 
na of Hypochondraiſme and'oc- 
cult qualities ; where the the true ſeat 
75 f that grafſſunt and  afflitting | 
malady; ; whence iſſues ſuch varies 
ties of ſ[ypmtoms and what the Organs 
by. which it's managed , with ſome 
conſiderations'offer d about the cure 
thereof , by other remedies than are 
through the ignorance of its cauſes) 
uſually preſcrib'd. Mean-while , if 
thou look favourably upon theſe pre- 
fent(although ſmall) endeavours,may 


encourage him to a further task, who 
bids thee fare-well, 


W. S. 


LONDON, 
 eÞril, the 10th. 1677+ 
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SECT. L 
 Pyraphilus, 
rx N%E! mct, Hydrophilus , what's 
RA YN VAS/EE the matter that your Coun=- 
» tenance is fo diſcompo'd ? 
RAGE what is't that troubles you ? 
CEE Hydrophilus. Troubles me, 
| Pyrophilus ? you know well 
enough, you need not ask the Queſtion. 
Pyroph, I may perhaps gueſs 3 but pray 


g tell me what it is that fticks ſo on your 
F ſtomach, as to cauſe ſuch a cloudinefs to 
over-caſt the brightneſs of your natural fea= 

"" tures? 
TS FHydroph. It is in plain terms, a company 
g of your new- Philoſophers forſooth, that a 
| B : may 


2 Philof phical Dialognes. 
-znan cannot fit quietly down with our old 
1mbib'd Principles ot peripatetick "Philoſo- 
phy, nor ſafely ruminate upon them, . but 


wuſt be diſturbed by your conceited fancies 


indeed 3 we that have ſome of us ſpent fo 
much.time in the Colledges,. and have taken 
a great deal of pains to be skill'd 4n the old 
Philoſophy of Ariſtotle, and his followers, 
and you (a:company of Punies) to amuſe: us, 
and (which is worſe) the world, with your 
new Crotchets, like ſo many new-nothings; 
It was nevecr.a.good world fince ſuch a young, 
fry of Novel Philoſophers pecp'd up. 

Pyroph. But why ( Hydroph. ) fo wrath 
-with the new Philoſophers ? 

Hydroph. Would it not (Pyroph._) raiſe 
the {plecn of any, even the calmeſt Dogma- 
tiſts, to ſee you appear upon the Stage of 
the World, like fo many Americans, -preſent- 
ing new and unheard of things, yea-like ſo 
many innovators in Philoſophy, every one 
bringing his Beads, Rattles, &c. I mean his 
new Notions, filling the cars-of the people 
with your ſo much nois'd Mechanical Expe- 
rimcnts torſooth.. | 

Pyroph.Stay,why ſo paſſionate (Hydroph ?_) 
pray curb your choler, and diſcourſe more 
calmly 3 there's no cauſe of ſuch heat, it-you 
weigh the matter well. FE 

Hydroph. That's firapge! how can a-map 
reſtrain 


1S 


Philoſophical Dialogues. 3 
reſtrain from paſhon , while he obſerves a 
company of you innovators indeavour (it it 
were polHble) to bereave a man ot his belo= 
ved Notions , to rob him of his firſt con- 
ceiv'd Opinons,, to tumble the Philoſophi- 
cal Orb up-fide down, yea by ranſacking 
and demoliſhing ours to eſtabliſh your new 
Crincums. 

Pyroph. But ſtay (good Hydroph._) be not 
ſo haſty, go not on ſo faſt 3 let not the zeal 
for "ba old Philoſophy hurry you to0 faſt, 
nor drive you out of good nature. © 

Hydroph. I tell you ( Pyroph. ) Ihave much 
als to bear it, I can ſcarce contain my ſelf 
within hwnde when I think on't: That we 
who have ſpent the moſt, yea the prime and 
flower of our years in ſucking in the old 
Principles, ſhould now of a ſudden, through - 
the introduction-of your Whims, be look'd 
upon as triflers, yea be brought to this un- 
happy dilemma, either to reclaim our for- 
merly taken-in Principles, or to run the ha- 
zard of the repute of old Peripatcticks , 
which now begins to ſound as badly in the 
ears of the World. as it doth in the cars of a 
woman to be called Old. 

Pyroph. Pray ( Hydroph..) compoſe your 
ſelf alittle, and be more calm 3 let not the 
keadineſs of paſſion over-rule you, but dif- 
courſe the. matter fairly and mildly. 

B 2 | Hydroph 


4 Philoſophical Dialogues. 


Hydroph e Mildly, ( Pyroph._) how can that | | 
:be? when we are ſo affronted and abus'd, 


. that our efteem in the world ſeems paſt its 


. criſis, and got upon the wrong ſide of the | 


. vertical point, dceply declining, and all 
through your ſo much admired Philoſophi- 


_ cal Stratagems : For I know not better how - | 
to denominate your methanical  Experi> | 


. ments than ſo many Stratagems, by which 
you ſeek cunningly to overturn and lay waſt 
the walls of our good old Philoſophy. 
Pyroph. The affront :( Hydroph.) is not 
ſogreat, if you conſider that from the afore- 
faid mechanical.Experiments a new Hypo- 


theſis is, or may be rais'd, whereby you | 


may approach nearer the knowledge of ; 


-the truth (the great work of Philoſo- 
-phers.) 

 Hydroph, Truth? I tell you we were ſuffi- 
.ciently ſatisfied before of the truth of our 


_ already eſtabliſhed Hypotheſſs : and therein 


(although an inch broke no ſquare with us) 
. could ſolve the Phanomena well enough, at 
at leaſt as much as we thought needful for 
.us, whodo not affe too much.nicety inour 
ſpeculations, nor tobe too critical in our de- 
<quctions. OD; 


- 
- 
»QT 
wa 


| 
VF 
. 
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Philoſophical Dialogues. 5 


- more natural and genuine Principles , 111u- - 


ſtrated by mechanical Obſervations. 

Hydroph. Mechanical Obſervations (faid 
you Pyroph? _) yea that's your Diana, you 
and the world of late fomuch admire: your 
Bacon, and 'your Boyle, or your Bacon well 
boi'd is fo much in faſhion with you, that - 
ſcarce - any other Diſh (although never {6 
200d) prepared after an old faſhion,” wilt - 
go down with you. | 

Pyroph. But withal C Hydroph. ) you forgot 
to add a Calves hedad, which together make 
a ſavory Diſh (uſually going hand in hand.) 
much m uſe in the Colledges, efpecially 
amongſt the Seniors, thoſe old fit-falts. 

Hydroph. Droll not ( Pyraph.) for T am 
in good ſad earneſt, and cannot but tel] you 
(even with a heavy heart) it's a hard caſe, 
that we nuſt be compelled to turn School- 
boys again, and go with Satchels on our 
backs, to learn at your Pyrotechnical and : 
Mechanical Shools, or elſe lye under the-. 
cenſure of every pititul ſmatterer,that's lately: 
crept out of the ſhell, and no fooner looks: * 
about him, but falls to Mechaniſm and Me- - 
chanical Philoſophy forfooth, a thing never - 
known, nor ſcarce thought of by our anct= - 


- cnt Predeceflors. 


Pyroph. 1t's, I confeſs, a great- tryal -of 
your ingenuity,and demonſtrates how muctz 


B 3 C Hydroph.) - 


6 


_ { Hyaroph._) you favour truth, althoagh at=- 
tainable after former diſappointments, to 
quit the firſt Principles (although ſtrongly 
unpreſ(s'd) and to turn Volunteers to ano-- 
ther more plauſible cauſe, which yet is no 
more than the badge of an ingenuous temper. 

Hydroph. What for us that are gray head- 
cd in the ancient ſort of Philoſophy, un-- 
derſtanding every tittle of the materia prima, 
forma ſubſtantialys, privatio, all theaffections. 
of natural Bodys, internal and external, 

STAT ac, and quiddittes of a thouſand 
things more, tamiliar.tous in our Philoſophy, 
which we have all ad #nguem; For us, IL 
fay ( Pyroph.). to be conſtrain'd, to have all 
theie imprethons wip'd off, and ſo become 
{o many. raſa tabula's ſuſceptible of new 
imprejhions of another new (we know not 
what ) ſort of Phiyfiology , would it not, 
think you, gaul any man to the inwards ? 

Pyroph. But it all thoſe Notions by the 
induction of another, and more plauſible 

Hypothefis be demonſtrated ( Hydroph.) to 
be no more than figments and Utopian Con- 

zecures, ſhall not that (what ever it be) 
which is grounded upon an experimental 

Baſis, be more ſatisfactory, and of more va-. 
lidity, than the other (you quote) which. 

is founded upon airy Chimera's and fancitul 


Dreams? - | ? 
Hyaraph. 


Philoſophical Dialognes. 
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Philoſophical Dialogues. 4 

Hydroph/ 1 ſhall not difpute that ( Pyroph, J* 
only- what you inſinuate, That ours 1s built 
(like Caſtles im- the Air) upon meer Chime= - 
ra þ. remains for you to prove. 

Pyroph, Which I ſhalt indeavour to d6 
C Hydroph.) 'for your fatisfaction in the ſe- 
quel of our Diſcourſe... 

Hydroph; Well, but i 1 muſt be the judge 
to determine the controverlie betwixt us; 
F-ſhould (CPyroph.,) (once for all) for Anti- 
quities ſake, and indeed for our own too, - 
(who have toil d i that ſort of Philoſophy 
give ir clearly again 'you : for I mutt de- 
clirc; I hieghly-approve (and that for ſome 
reaſons arid) ef - the old {fort of Philo- 
fophifins - 

 Pyroph. You are it ſims then C Hydroph, ) - 
a Philoſopher 'of the old faſhion, and there- 
fore; no.doubt, can readily give your ſ\uffrage 
ONn'Yanr Own fide : Bur if you bring not bets 
ter, or. more recent Arguments for the 'up= 
holding thereof, that are yet more copent 
than any we ſec hitherto, your old mannucr- 
of Philoſophiting will be out of date, and- 


' you; ere long, will want Profelytes. 


Hydroph. Why ? it we can (Pjroph. }. 
by an Hypotheſis addy erected fatisfie our. 
{c]ves, in- the general; in the explicating of 
the cauſes of things, it's enough, we have. 


what we aim at : For we would not (we. 
B 4 de>-- 


8 Philoſophical Dialogwes. 
declare) be guilty of too much'prying into- 
the nature of things, left we confound our 
thoughts, and at length loſe our ſclves by 
too deep ſpeculations into the reaſons of 
things, contain'd in the vatt Volume and in-. 
tricate Labyrinth of the World. . 

Pyroph. True, ( Hydreph..) the circuit af 
nature 1s of:a large extcnt , many (mat to 
ſay infinite) are the Meaniders of. that intri+ 
cate Maze of things we converſe with z. one 
Century 1s not enough, nor. a great many 
Philoſophers ſufficient to pry,nazxroywly. and 
wellto ſearch into, ſo as. throughly. te tind 
out the vaſt depth of all the. lecrets;of na»- 
ture, orto inveſtigate every Phamomenon: 
of the Mundan Suſteme, or rightly-to-know 
every Encheirefis, and the Motion of. Every 
Wheel of the vaſt Machin of the World. 

Hydroph. Why therctorc, CPyroph, ) ſeeing 
nature is ſo intricate inall her works, and 
ſo curious in every texture of bodys: ( as 
you ſeem to infinuate) why, I ſay.ſhould we 
be too ſolicitous: about any one Hypotheſis, 
ſo as out of an affected humour (ſome are 
more guilty of than others) to. preter. that: 
before another.. 

Pyroph. Becauſe to me C Hydroph. ).it ſeems. 
rational that that Hypothetis. (what ever it 
be ) by which the Phanomena can more 
clearly and genuinly be ſolved,ought of right 
[o- 


Philoſophical "Dialogues: 1 
to be preferr'd before the reſt 5- for if I mi-: - 
{take not, to render any Hypothefis ſuch,. it:-- 
is indiſpenſably requiſite that the principles: - - 
concluded on, be of a competent number, 
teeming nature, perfpicuous, and the moſt- : 
univerſal, well grounded upon Mechanical -* 
Experiments, and fuch whoſe deductions in © 
the ſolution of the apparences of Nature,.- 
are to be (not rack'd but) natural and ge- 
Nnune. - | | CO 
Hydro. We are apt to think(Pyroph!)(it we 
may be judges in our own cauſe) ours to be 
ſuch:it has moreover ſerv'd the world fo ma- 
ny ages, being kept a foot by the Sages of e-- - 
very generation, till of late that ſoine of you:' 
Upttarts have by your phanatick whims,. 
grounded upon the canting mechanical ex--- 
periments, won {ſo much upon the world, 
as to give great jealoufie ours-1is upon the 
verge of oblivion : and were it not. that o= 


I thers (from whoſe judgment were are apt 


to meaſure our own demerits) were amuz'd 
with the new fancies, we could be content 
(for our own parts) to be by-ſtanders to 
laugh at you, and to wait till we ſaw you 
weary of your own Conceits.. | 

Pyroph. But 1f-I tell you (Hydroph.) that 
you are allowed, (no more than others,) 
to be competent judges in your own” con=: 


_ cerns 3 and therefore the controvertite is fair-- 


B5 ly 
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ly to be ſcan'd and determin'd by indiffe= 

rent perſons. And as to the” continuation 
of your Hypotheſis tor many centuries and its 
flouriſhing in the days of many, learned men, | 
that makes.no morc for. the evincing the 
truth thercof, than. becauſe. for. many cen+ 
turjes of the. world, the Antipodes was diſ- 
believed, yea by learned men, for inſtance. 
Saint. Auftin, Laftantius , and others , that 
apinion of the Antipodes was deemed to be 
a. dire heretic 3. that therefore, I. ſay, ir 
was rcally ſo: Or, it any, though never 
{o. learned man, before Columbus his. time, 
{hould have. concluded that no ſuch vaſt 
part of the world was really diſcoverable, 
as. America, that vaſt, large and rich part of 
the habitable Orb, becauſe from the ſane 
xeaſon. not. then found out, which after ſo. 
many.centuries and ſo many. fam'd Naviga- 
tions was not known till. the late difcovery, 
made hy (the thereby fam'd)) Columbus, that, | 
therefore ſuch a conclufion , 1. fay , ſhould, 
have been genuine: whereas indeed it. 
would have favour'd ſo much of Antiquity, 
as tohave prov'd very fatal to further inven=. 
tion, and contrary to what matter of fact, 
might; yea did afterwards produce, And 
as to your. being conceriid that others now, 
of late ſhould be taken with our new Phi- 


lofophy 3 we well know, it  toucheth you. 
"0 to. 
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to the quick, to be leſſened in your repute - * 
in the world. | 
Hydroph. Well, (Pyroph.) ſuppoſe I ſhould -. 
with you conclude, that. ſuch an Hypothe- | 
tis as you ſpeak off were chicfly to be de- 
fired, and that ours was not ſuch; yet we 
find you are not well agreed amongſt your: - 
{clves in order to the cſtabliſhing thereot. 
Pyroph. That's not- material ( Hydroph.) : 
For although ſeveral judicious and . worthy }. 
men cre& Hypotheſes different from each = - 
therzand all cannot be thought to ſquare with . 
the genuine principles of. nature, yea per- - 
haps not one of them do coincide. with the « 
tcnure and. juſi mcthod of nature, all (c-- 
ven'the beſt) being reputed no other then? 
Hypotheſcs;yet in as much as any. Hypothetis - 
is but a compendious Syſtem of.Principles. 
{o laid or..granced, as from whence genuine: 
deduttions and rational concluſions are to be. 
made for the better and more clear under-- 
{tanding, of the reaſon of things : Theretore. 
what Hypotheſis ſocver it be, whoſe prin- 
ciples are ſuch and ſo.laid as to approach. 
nearelt the character atoreſaid 3 that withs 
out all doubt is by all ingenious perſons to 
be preterr'd, till.a better, (I mean ſuch as 
comes nearer. the mark and approacheth 
nearer the intent of nature) be found out, 
whereby the Phenomena may yet more clear- 
| B 6 ; 
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ly genuinely and-univerſally be ſolv'd. 


Hydroph. Why, what jangle is this (Py--. | 
roph.)you make about your new Hypotheſes ? - | 


are you diſpleas'd with the Philoſophy of ; 
the Ancients, do you deſpiſe their inven-- ? 


tions ? | 
Pyrsph. No, far be it from me (Hydroph.) 


to have too low thoughts of the learning - 


and fagacity. of the Ancients 3 ſurely we 
are very much beholden- to them in many 
things 3 and were they now living in- this 
our age would many of them be moſt ace 
_ compliſhed in the improvements of the 
new diſcoveries in- Philoſophy and Phyſick, 


and therefore in their time are to be. 
looked upon-with a favourable aſpect. But - 
to {ct up- our ſtaff with a ne plus ultra a= _ | 


mongſt the Ancients, notwithſtanding the | 


late great-improvements of ingenuity and 


advancement of learning im all forts of Phi-- ! 


lofophical enquiries, is (it I miltake not) 


too much to indulge Antiquity , favours _ | 


te0. much - of affe&ting that which is old, 
and dints the appetite to a more plentitul 
Banquet of more recent rarities. 


Hydrop. 1 tell you (Pyroph.) 1' am re-- l 


folv'd (for- ought 1: yet know) to tick to 


the Ancients back and edge, its their learn-- 


ivg with which I have been train'd up. 
Pyroph, True, Hydroph. you and I _ 


[ 
| 


| 
kc 
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both beholden to them,youfor their Precepts - 
as the rule of your Philoſophy and Phyſick,I 
for the ſame, as they are toyls to ſet off the 
beauty, and ſhades. to give a luſtre to the 
new experimental. Philoſophy, or as con-:- 
traries to illuſtrate each other. . 

Hydroph. T muſt tell you (Pyroph.) that I * 
look upon. Ariſtotle and his followers or - 
Commentators to be the chief, if aot the 
only Dicators of the good old: Philoſophy. 

Pyroph. And TI muſt t«ke Jeave to tell you 
( Hydroph.) that ſo much as Ariſtotle had of 
real ſolid knowledg, witneſs his Hiſtory of 
Animals, which doubtleſs was acquired by 
a_ dilizent and © induſtrious  Autopfie; ſo 
mvu-f the Modern Philoſophers put a value 
zpon him : But as to the whole Body of 
his Phyſicks, when I. view. his Theory of 
the Principles of natural Bodies, I cannot 
otherwiſe look upon .them than. as mere 
entia rationis, and in good earneft are mere= 
ly gmental, viz, that which is not in re- 
rum Natura. 


SECT: IT. 


Hydroph. WH ?-are not-. (that we 
| ' may ſpeak*to the pur- 


roſe) his three intrivhek  principkes ſuffei- 
ent 
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ept for the production of all natural Bodics. 


(tiz.), his Materia, forma, ac privatio ? 1s. 
not his Materia prima, the fir{t ſubje& mat-- 
ter of all Bodies, as that out of which all na- 
tural bodies are not only made, but ultimate-- 
ly reducible into 3 and that which it (cl is. 
without fhape, yet capable of recetving all 
form:, of which it is always greedy. 

Pyroph, . Truly ( Hydroph..) :1- know not: 
what to make of his- materia prima, yea 
think neither. ve, his Commentators, or you 
to. boot, could ever: ta how to render it. 
intelligible : For the Peripateicks ſay, that. 
it doth not ſubſiſt per ſe, but 1s only in po- 
tentia.and yet it is an ens non aciu tan poten=- 
tia : Now (Hydroph.) that a contitvient. 
primary principle of all bodies ſhould not i 
it. ſelf a body, is I confeſs a myltery to me. 
indemonſirable.. 

Hydroph. What think you (Pyroph.) of 
his forma ſubſtantialis , which he defines 
Ayes Ths eos, ( Vit.) that which deters 
mines the materia prima in hoc aliquid, as 
- that 'by which the eſſence of the thing is in- 
troduced. into matter, and from which eve=- 
Ty thing. is denominated, _ 

Pyroph. I have the ſame thoughts of it 
(Hyaroph.) as.I have of his materia prima 


(v:2,) that they are both unintelligible, and, 


like an-image.are nothing, in the world. , 
. ; | Hy4roph, 
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Hydroph. But what think you ( Pyroph. ). 
of his third Principle, Privation, which is 


' theabſence of the form in the ſubject matter, 


with an aptneſs of the matter to receive 
form. 

Pyroph. 1 think (Hydroph.), (and fee na- 
ſolid grounds to the contrary) that it is as 
imaginary as the former : and that his 
whole ternary of Principles of natural bodys 
arc to be reckoned at the beſt-but among 
entia rations, and therefore not at all to be. 
reputed eſſential Principles of natural bodys,. 
but ina true fence are merely precarious : 
Therefore the fani'd Verulam in his Tract de 
ſapientia veterum, to this purpoſe hints, where. 
he faith, Opinio Peripatet. de ſtimulo materie. 
per privationem fere non ultra verba tendit, Or 


rem potius ſonat quam ſignat. 


Hydroph. How do you ( Pyroph._) look up- 
on his_external Principles of bodys, viz. the. 
ethcient-and hnal.. * 


\  Pyroph.. Only (as I ſaid before) entia ra-- 
| tionzs, mere reflections of. an intellectual be- 


ing, and therefore have no concurzing influ- 
ence upon Bodys as Prir.ciples. | 
 Hydroph. But are there not ( Pyroph. ), 
(according to our .Peripatctick Philoſophy ) 
certain-affe&tions of natural bodys, and thoſe. 
as the Philoſopher diftinguiſheth either in- 
ternal. or external 3 viz, motion and reſt, 
| imite. 
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finite and infinite, which are internal : place”. 
and time, external : are not theſe, I ſay, pro- + 


per affections inherent and conſcquent to na- 
tural bodys as ſuch ? 


Pyroph. Before I give my thoughts there- 


of, I would know ( Hydroph._.) what he or 
you mean by thoſe attkeEtions of matter, and 
firſt what is meant-by that affection calPd 
Motion ? | 

Hyadroph. Tt is, C Pyroph.) if T may ſpeak 


1m our own Language) an eyrriaixez, or the - 
ation of that which 1s in potentia, as ſuch. 
Pyroph. Surcly that's a definition ( Hy- 


droph. ) as difficaltly to be underſtood, as to 
know what the #gyptian Ofyris was : or to 
unfold their Myſtical Hieroglyphicks 3 yea, 
and for ought I know, more dark than to 


unvail the Enigmatical Emblems of the Her- - 


metick Philoſophers : however more diff- 


cult (I think ) than to know the natural © 
cauſes of the flux and reflux of the Sea, and : 
leſs obvious than to know the cauſes-of the + 


Inundation of the River Nz1us. 


 Hydroph. But do not you think ( Pyroph._): . 


that motion is a proper affection of natural 


bodies, and that there .are various ſpecies 
thereof, which are either converſant about a: 


ſubſtance, or an accident : that of ſubſtance 


to be pertinent tomotion,in order to genera- 


Pyroph, 


tion and corruption? 


an =. 
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Pyroph. Yes, as:to the firſt (Hydroph.)) 1 
do look upon motion as the moſt proper and 
compatible affection of matter, in order to 
the fabric of. all natural bodies: but as to- 
the diviſion-of the ſpecies thertof, I confeſs. 
I do nat underſtand z. for 1judge motion to- 
be a ſitnple affection of matter, not divi-- 
ible into ſpecies 4; and that amongſt bodys, 
as ſuch, there are to bt found, noather mo 
tion than that' we call local motion, which 
is the chick. mechanical affection of mats. 
ters © in 

Hydroph, That S range (Pyrop P oph. ). how 
can that :yduicall'”. tpca} Motion: he of. {0 
lrgerextent, as $0:comprife all-thervarious 
fpecies- of; rotionte be found in ous Sytiemm 
of I while it (elf is but — 
amongſt theſub-divifans of: AIR 
cur general ſenſe? 114 

Pyroph, Its trac: C Hydroph. ) it compris 
ſeth all the various: ſpecies. of motion, .al-- 
though. in your. Philoſophy it. be but found: 
amongſt thoſe ſub-diviſions pertinent to ac- 
cdents 3. where it comes lagging in the fagg. 
end of the diſcourſe of motion, by Ariſtotle 
and his Commentators. 

Hydroph.. But doth not every /oco-motion 
ſuppoſe a terminus qieo, and ad quem ?- Ima- 
gine then in the motion ot bodys ſome to 


move only. upon. their own. Axis (as no 
doubt 
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doubt ſome do) where then (Pyroph. ) is 
your loco-motion, your terminus4 qzto, and ad 
quem £ T3 T8 Ts, 
Pyroph, T anſwer (Hydroph. )' It's ealily | 
ſolvable by ithagining-any one point of that 
body moving upon its Axis, and the-reſpect 
it - has. to. -any* adjacent--body., -viſtble ; or 
concht in the Atmoſphere,it'no ſoonercan be 
thought tomove or wheelabout, but it loſetty 
\ the tormer reſpe& , and applies toanother; 
whereby is really demon(trateda Hco-motion, 
(viz. ) a terminus & quo, and ad quem, the 
thing {ought for, 3995 © 6 2 ht pts 
©! Hydrophi. But pray '(-Pyroph.')? Is -not ge- 
neration-atid corruption-a>tnotion' incorpa- 
tible to Zoco-motion? [Is not generation a mo-: 
tion or-mutation,, 4 non eſſe ad eſſe, by which 
a new. ſubſtantial form is-acquired, - and cor- 
ruptiona motion or mutation eb! efſe ad nor 
eſſe, whereby the ſame ſubttantial form- is |] 
loft, and that generatia'unins eft corruptio-alte- 
rius; ac vice verſa ? Are not theſe perform'd: 
by motion in a large ſenſe, and yet I hope 
they are not reducible to that ſlight ſub-di- 
viſion of motion, we call local motion ?' 
Pyroph. 1 anſwer {Hydroph; )' that I ſee 
nothing in that mutation -of. bodys' one þ 
into. another , which: you-"call: generation | 
and corruption , but what: is- compatible. 
@nly. to loco-motion., guided. by . ſeminal. _ 
Or 
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or. ſpermatic Principles in the Fabric of 
Vegetable and Animal Bodys, and by ſome- 
what analogous thereto, even in- the com- 
polition of all other mixts :. and that thoſe: 
various changes amongſt bodys- one into 
another, aſcribable to generation and cor-- 
ruption, are no other than the different Me- 
taitaſis of the conſtituent Particles of bodys, 
or the various interweavings and complica- 
tions. of their inteſtine Principles 3 which 
' whether ſhifting places in the ſame concretcs 
give the different Phxnomena- incident to: 
the ſame. body, while! its. conſtituent parts 
and: genuine ferments keep;their natural te- 
' nure, method, and order, proper thereto, 
or clſc ſeparating a portion of the moſt de- 
fecate parts, which contain an' effloreſcence 
of the whole, become by-further and more 
gradual elaboration, ſpermatic Principles 
(being the whole reduc'd to. an' Epitome) 
congenial to what at firſt was ſet on work 
by the Primitive Fiat, for the upholding the 
creation by propagation., or fmilar pro= 
ductions, 

In all which the main affe&ion of matter 
is local-motion , where the parts. in ſuch: 
tize, ſhape and hgure, by motion, guided 
by ſeminal Principles, with their congenit 
and peculiar collifions make up the texture, 
ſuppoſe of one body : The fame parts _ 

It- 
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differently acted by fire, ferments; ſalts, or- 


folvents, ſeparate themſelves from their firft 


texture that with the ſeminal beginnings 


compos'd the fabric of one body, now be- 
ing guided by- the other aforeſaid active. 


Principles 'or extrintic Agents convene in- 


another: form which thereby give the appa- 
rence of another mixt body. 


Only with this Jifſerence. that in bodys 


that are propagated by ſeminals or ſeed- 
lmgs, the motion is guided by the ſeminal 
Principles and fermental Collitions connatu- 
ral thereto. - But in bodys that undergo a 
mutation One- into another by the aforeſaid 


ative Principles of fire, ferments, falts and. 
— the motion is thereby guided ac- 
to the aQivity and' ingagement 


— im bodys, whereby they are diſpos'd 
differently, taken in picces variouſly, and 


complicated in different forms from what 
they were before, whence they affe&t our-. 


ſenſes with different qualifications of colour, 


ſhape, heat, cold, Aluidneſs, permanency, &c. . 


from what they did before. 
 Hydroph. Well, ( Pyroph:_) but me-thinks 
you ſhould give us an inſtance whereby we 


might better underſiand your Theory by - | 


ſome practical example 3 for I can give you 


an inſtance, how we-apprehend generation. 


and conuption to be a motion, which yet 
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we are not convinc'd-15 attributable to Joop 


motion, and that thus: 
We ſee that the fleſh of an Ox corrupting 
in the Air begets Bees, and that of a Horſe, 


Crabrones, .Flies, where the- corruption of 


one thing ('viz. the Ox his fleſh) is the ge- 
neration of another'( viz. Bees) which cer- 
tainly is a motion from that which was not 
before to a new thing, and yet we know 


not how you will ſolve this by local-mo- 
tion. 


Pyroph. Very well (C Hydroph.,) 1 was in- 


. deed about to have confirm'd what I faid by 


an inſtance, which: is in prompty, but that 
I was anticipated by yours, which I ſhall in- 
deavour firſt to take off, and then ſhall pro- 
-pound mine: As to what you ſay therefore 


concerning generation and corruption inyour 
.example of Bees generated from the corrup- 


tion of fleſh of Oxen; Crabornes , Flies , 
from Horſe-fleſh, &c. which you look upon 
as a motion from a non efſe to an eſſe, and 
from an efſe toa non efſe :- As to which terms 
hrlt I mutt tell-you, Hydroph. that theſe are 
.only entia rationis , and therefore as fuch 
have no influence at all upon matter in the 
production of natural bodys, nor may be 
reckoned as any ſpecies of motion. | 
\ But asto a true ſolution of the inſtance 


which you propound-'( Hydroph._) —_ 


; f 
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this change of bodies happens whereby they 
are (Proteus-like) transform'd out of one 
ſhape into another , may, I judg, be thus 
explicated (viz.) when the natural fermen- 
_ rations of the juyces of the body of the Ox; 
&c. (which while uniform and in their pro- 
grcihive and cdifying motion, upheld by its 
natural balſam the fleſh and other parts in- 


tire,) had ceaſed -by the death of the ani- 


mal, then the ſame ferments by a rctro- 
orade motion unravel their formerly wound- 
up clew, and for want of ſome imbalming 
{aline.particles, which chicfly conſiſted in the 
progreifive.motion of the ferments, a putrid 
termentation begins, which by an analyſis 
of the body takes it in pieces, and in its 
reduction ad minima, ſome acid and fulphu- 
xcous parts combine with ſome ſeminal ef- 
fluvia, and by a tranſpoſition of parts be- 
come animated into fuch or ſuch a form, 
where, by the different: Metaſtaſis of the 
ſulphureous and ſome fluid faline particles, 
dircCtcd in their loco-motion by ſome ſemi- 
nal emanations (lurking in the inward re- 
ceſſes of the body) they become together 
determin'd into ſuch a pcculiar ſhape of an 
other texture and form from what it was 
befores” | ,--.;" 


That the ſhape, figure, and form of theſe 


new,producs are determin'd either by {c- 
| minal 
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minal effluvia, or by new terments which 
conſpiring with. the fluid, faline and ſul- 
phureous. parts in the analytical ſolution -of 
the -.compage - of the former body, make 
them combine into ſuch a: fhape -diffexent 
from-what it was before, might, I ſay, be 
demonſtrated by -many inftances : the firſt 
is confirmed by the body of a Duck buried, 


from which (as Kircher obſerves) Toads 


may be ingendered, and. that from ſome {c- 
minal-parts of a Toad which lurk in the 
humours or fleſh of a Duck nouriſhed there- 
by, which by putrefaCtion are {et a work 
and draw into conſent fome fluid faline and 
{ulphureous parts reſolv'd by the putredinous 
ferment and joyntly are determined into the 
form of a Toad.  oeecen uct 
Thus Warms are ingendred-by a :putred 
ferment in the blood and other conſtituent 
humours and fleſh of animals, as alſo of the 
humane body-: in ſo-much as Shenkzns ob- 
{crves that Woxms have been found even in 
the very . heart: And Parexs tells us, they 
have been. ſeen in the Liver, Lungs,. Reins, 
and Bladder 3 yea the maſs.of blood under- 
going any putrid reſolution proves vermi- 
nous. Paracelſas ſaith to the ſame purpoſe, 
R eziones membraram ſuos vermes noverunt, ita 


enim per anatomiam in cerebra repertis eſt ver- 


miculys qui piam &-duram matrem pertuderat, 
| | unde 
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-wnde phreneſis: ſolicitabat, tales per anatomia n | *- 
 etiam in corde reperti fuerunt,' ſimiliter in re- i 
gione ſplenis felliſque vermes gigni poſſint : | 
neither is there any putrid' ulcer, impetigo, MI ' 
- or elephantiafis which hath not his 'worms | + 
from a putridinous ferment: alfo in-Cheeſe, M} - 
Milk, Vinegar, and Homs expos'd to the 
"Moon, in which by a Microfcope Worms 
arediſcoverable: So that theſe ſpermatick ef- 
- flavia joyning ifſue with ſome ſaline and ſub -- 
phureous parts {et at liberty by a-putrid fer- | 
\ment in-the analytical reſolution (call'd'cor- 
-ruption) or rather mutation or migration of | 
bodies out -of one form into another, pro- | 
duce variety of new products dayly in*the 
mundane Syltem. | 
And what if 1 ſhould tell you (Hyaroph.) |, 
and make it good too that there is no Plant | 
which in its putrefaction gives not ſome pe- þ 
culiar ſort of Inſe& from an oviparous ori- | 
ginal : nor any perfect Anima] (perfect I 
mean in ſ#a ſpecie)which doth not either im- | 
mediately from the putridneſs of its body,or | 
at leaſt by putrefaGtion of its excrements, 
give {ome ſort of animal Inſe& or othets | 
witneſs that of Lcretins, | 
=== Obnoxia cunfa putrori | 
 Corpora, . putrores inſelia animata Sh: | 
which alſo-is very evident even-in the hu- | 
mane "S008; in which fcaxce any member 
| inward 
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yery probable this _— may take its origi- 
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-inward or outward which is not ſubject to 
produce Worms, 


| And as the new Productions are moſft- 
what ſhap'd by the Motion and Manuducti- 


-6n of the Spcermatic Principles with other 


parts ſet at liberty from the former Tex- 


} ture, which by new ſhuffling of parts 
;  conttitute new Bodys, ſo alſo ſome altera- 


tion among(t Bodys are made (I meanin or- 


1 new Ferments, as for inſtance, that from 
' brown Bread and Honey Ants thotild be 
' . produc'd 3 where from'a mixture of thoſe - 


two a new Ferment ſhould proceed, which 
becoming animated is determin'd into the 


form of an Ant : ſo from Honey and Dew 


that Eels ſhould be ingendred, and ſo the rcft 


of the like Productions. 


Laſtly, Other Mutations there are (Hy- 


-droph.) of Bodys out of one ſhape into ano- 
-ther, which owe their original to cither, or 
both of the aforeſaid cauſes (viz.) to ſe= 


minal EMuvia's, or new Ferments-: -of 


Which ſort are the production of Scorpions in 


the Brain of a Man, by frequent ſmelling 
at the Herb Baſil, or from the fracedinous 


ferment- of the ſame Herb betwixt two 
"Stones, the ſame Animal may be produc'd, 


as both Helmont and Kircher obſerve : it's 


nal 
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nal from ſome putredinous reſolution of a . 


Scorpion, as the Satyrions of divers ſorts 

do from the .Sperm of ſeveral Animals , 

which fermenting in the leffas terre, produce 

thoſe Plants with thoſe Signatures of the Ge- 
aitals, 


For (T muſt tell you Hydroph.) as:there is 4 


ſcarce any Plant in whoſe putrid Analyſis it 
gives not an Animal of. one ſort or other 3 
ſo there are many Animals out of the pu- 
tridneſs of whoſe ſpermatic parts fer- 
menting with the nutritive Juyce of the 
Earth, Plants may be produc'd, of which 
ſort are Baſil, all the kinds of Orchis, Saty= 


 rions, Muſhrooms, Androſemum, eve. yea, and *| 


from the like cauſes may many poiſonous 
Plants take their original : For as the indu- 
ſtrious Kircher obſerves, many or moſt of 
theſc Plants are found to grow in morticinis 
eadaverumviz,wheredeadCarcaſes have becn 
corrupted upon theGround,or been buricd in 
the Earth,in which places Hemlock, Wolf bane, 
Monkgbead, Henbane, Aſſa fetidaywild Camomel, 

ec. are moſt frequently found : where from 
the ſpermatic parts of putrid cadaverous 
Bodys, fermenting with the ſucculent parts 
of the Earth, or other Excrements, new 


ſhapes are aſſumed, cither of other Ani- 


mals, or Plants, according to the direction 
ba {cminal Efluvia, os ſpecitical F _ 
Jy 
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So that the Metaſtaſis of thoſe Bodys out 
of one ſhape into another, whereby they 
» FF are very differently repreſented to our fen- 
e FM fitive Organs (as that which was ktely an 
» 1 Animal, may betome a Plant, and that 

by which was a Plant, may preſently be chan 
's Þ g&d into an Animal) may very well pro 
t 2} ceed (as I faid) partly from the loco-motion, 
3 Jor tranſpoſition of ſeminal Principles, and 
- {| partly from the awakening oof new Fer» 
- | ments, 
e W. Thus you fee (Hydroph.) how Ihave inter 
1 {1 woven mine with your inſtances, and that 
- |} the better to illuſtrate the manner of mu- 
1 |} tation of Bodys out of one form into ano- 
S$ Þ} ther, whereby we may be able to ſolve the 
- 7} urgent Phenomena incident to Bodys in their 
f ( Metaſtaſis, or Transfiguration (if I may 
F Aocallit) by the various extenſion of the 
1 (UJparts of matter differently guided by ſemi- 
1 \Jnal Principles , and ſpecitiic Ferments , 
> {without having recourſe at all to Ariſtotle's 
) | Materia Prima, his Duaternary of Elements, 
ubſtantial Forms, or other general affeai- 
3 Hons aſcribable to natural Bodys according to 
fl Fehe Theory of the Vulgar Peripatetick Phi- 
'Jlolophy. 
S Where I cannot but wonder why Ari- 
Ifotle's Commentators, ſhould, fwhere they 


| Frreat of the general AﬀeQions of natural 
© C 2 Bodys, 
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: ,Bodys, omtt the Diſcourſe of the four Ele-Wſ an 
. ments, ſeeing they are, as they ſay, ſimple " 


— homogenial Bodys, from which all Conf c 


_ cretes are compounded, into which theyſ _ 
_ -are ultimately re{olv'd, and themſelves ir-|} pl 


_ reducible into any thing before them, which 

_ therefore they eltcem as the true Principles | 

of all Bodys, and yet thcy are not accord- 

Ing to their own account the materia prima : 

- ſo that their materia prima is but at the bell || 

_ a thing in potentia, and that is only as much | 

_ as to ſay, a nothing : Therefore it's left to | 
the four Elements, to be according to your 

.Dodtrine, the true Principles of Bodys de- |} 

.. pending upon the av(vyia of Qualities, and 1 

' yet, I fay, they treat not of theſe till after / 

.they haye done with the moſt general at- | 

 fetions of Matter, which to me argues a | 


- Jarge and indifpenſible chink in the jun- 


Etures of that old Philoſophy you ſo much |þ 
value. | 


$I hed m_—_ 


SECT. 111. 


Fol Ydroph, But ſecing ( Pyropb.) we are | 
: ingag*d in a Diſcourſe about the Prin-| 
ciples of natural Bodys, and the general |} 
AttcCtions thereto belonging, and that you 


deny our, materia prima, ſubliantial forms, 


— 


and\| | 
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and privation to be real Principles of natu-" 


ritBodys,as alſo oppoſe Motion and its Spe- 
cies, with other general Aﬀections of Mat-" 


eypq ter, as they are laid down by our Philoſo-* 
r-j} ply, pray tell us how you apprehend the 


C 


J compolition of Bodys to be, inlarge your ' 
7 {1f, and render what you have already faid- 
; ſomewhat more intelligible. 


Pyroph, 1 have already (though in ſhort) | 


| given you hints by ſeveral inftances, how't 
| apprelicnd the Mutation of Bodys out of one" 
\ thapeinto another do happen. Now ( Hyare, ) 
1 hall give you an abbreviate Account of my- 
q thoughts, how theſe-( thas liable to mutas 
4 tion) are compos'd. 


And "that firft by ſhewing, you, that the - * 


; Matter, Bodys (I mean ſuch as are deter- ” 
1 min'd by one fpecitical ſhape or other) are __ 


made up of, is the ſame (as to the material 
and conſtitutive part 'of: Concretes) with | 


J that which:is in -common to them, as cone * * 
2 ſidered in their Metaſtaſis out of one form 


7 into another: and therein to: ſhew, how it 


Z lies under a three-fold conſideration, of ſa 


of many . general Aﬀections.; Next to fhew 


ey whatarc thoſe hidden Agents and mechant- _ 


| cal Principles ſhut up in the feminaries of ' 
| all ſuch ſort of Bodys, by which thoſe ge-"- 
4 neral Aﬀecions, and effential qualifications 

4 of Matter,arc-exerted,and manuducted,in or- 


C3- der 
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der not only to the Fabric , but pulling 
down, conſtruction, but reduction of all 
ſuch Bodys. Laſtly : Inſtances to ſhew how 
all this is done by illuſtrating upon ſeveral 
xemarkable Phenomena amongſt Vegetables 
and Animals. 

As to the firſt, How Matter as Matter is 
the common ſubject the materia ſubſtrata of 
all natural Bodys, which we elfe where ſhew 
to be Water, or ſuch a texture of the parts 
of Matter, as ſooner or later fall into that 


fluid body, we call Water, the parts wheres | 


of however rarifyed, or ſubtilized, as really | 


water, I mean when condens'd, or collected, 


and ſeminal Maſques taken off, as every: | 
{park of Fire, is Fire , concerning which | 


we take occaſion to inlarge in our Tentamen | 


Phyfiolog. to which we refer you. 


As to the general and eſſential affetions: | 
of matter, in order to the ſtructure of Bodys, i 
the firſt is Motion, and that no other than ! 
loco-mnotion, or an inteſtine collifion of the: | 
conſtituent parts: For without fuch motion. | 
ncither would the parts of matter be in-. # 


clinable to convene in any form for the tex-: || 
ture of Bodys, nor would the texture of: /} 
thoſe Bodys already ſuppos'd to be in rerum- \ 


v 


a gtura, ever be changed out of one into ano-. 
ther, which yet muſt neceſſarily be granted as. | 


lepg as things. appear upon the wheel of vi- 3 
| | cilhtudes | 
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riffitudes on the ſtage of the World : all 
things, I'fay, would be at reft, and in a calm 
ſilneſs,” all the Springs, Wheels, Cords, and. 
Pullies (to ſpeak like "a Corpuſcularian)) of 


-automatous ProduCtions,would be let down; 
difordered, broke, and out of joynt, if mo- 


tion fhould ceaſe, which therefore makes it 
an affection both general- and cffential to 
matter, | 

The next eſſential. qualification of matter 
is diviſtbility: For it matter ſhould be in- 
diviſible into minute parts, there could be 
no difference of: Bodys, all would have the _ 
ſame ſhape, and the varieties we ſee of Bo- 
dys in the nurſery of the World would not 
be : therefore matter muſt fall under our 
confideration as diviſible into minute. parts, 
yea, and of thoſe many may be ſo fmalt and 
indiſcernable as may eſcape any perception 


by our ſenſes, though never ſo acute or for-- 


tifyed by the beft of artificial contrivan+ 

CES, | 
The third' effentiaF affe&ion of matter 
is: Extenſion: which is- that whereby the 
concentred parts of one parcel of matter; 
may beſo inlarged as to $1 a greater ſpace, 
or to meaſure a-larger- Tra (by manifold) 
than it did before: For matter being, ſet on: 
work by motion, which in the fabric of+ 
bodys confiſts in- an inteftine collifion, and. 
C4 being: 


Z2” Philoſo phical Dialognes.- 


being divided thereby into minnte partsy i 
which combining in ſuch or ſuch a texture | 
make up ſuch a ſhape as is repreſented by one | 
body or other : This again being- ſub-divi- ' 
ded, or taken in pieces by ſome ſuch active 
principles of matter , 'which. we call Fire, 
Ferments, Salts or Solvents:is thereby made. | 
capable of extending a anger ſpace than it -} 


did before. 
Thus matter (or water the original ma=- 
trix of all concrete bodys) being moved, 


divided, and in a ſort extended one part. 


upon another by the.manuduction-ot Seeds 
or Fcrments-towards the production, ſup= 
poſe of an Animal, Vegetable, or Mineral 


Concrete, which ; 'being, determin'd. into. . | 


ſome peculiar ſhape (not jumping by an ac» 
cidental and blind conceurſe of the muſiring 
Atoms into ſpontaneous textures: of bodys, 


according to.the wild . Epicurean Doctrine... 
but) by . the. ſeminal Principles (calld by - 
the Fe pear Philoſophers. the innate Pla» 
ſtic Spirit.) This, I ſay, being further exa- - 


min'd either. by. Fire , Ferments , Salts , 
or Solvents, becomes capable of being ex» 


tended over a much larger ſpace than before ; - 


$o.that extenſion of matter has relation both 


in order to the fabric of bodys as bodys, - 


as alſo in order to the Metaftaſis thereof 
out of one ſhape into another. .. 
: I Now 
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Now, I ſay, as matter in order to the” 
texture of bodys has the eſſential affections 
of Motion,Diviſibility and Extenſion 3 ſo-we 
are to.conceive of theſe parts divided under © 
fome ſhape, ſize, or figure , whereby they 
may:the better convene in ſuch poſtures as © 
may by the manuduction of Seeds and Fer- 
mients make up the generality of mixtbodys- 
inthe World : with what figure ſo ever they 
be in their minuteſt parts phylically diviſible 
- into, yet. till they arrive at others by cloſe 
- F combinations they tall 'not under our cog- | 
nizance as principles of bodys, as we fur-' 
ther declare in our Tentamen Phyſiolog, 
. Hydroph, But pray (Pyroph..)) what are © 
S thoſe Scminal Principles and Ferments (the 
\ next thing you propos*d to diſcourtie of ) 
M which you call hidderr Agents and mecha- 
| nical Inſtruments ſhut up 'ir- the ſeminaries 
of all ſuch bodys, to which you refer much 
of your Docrine of Natural Bodys, chiefly 
in- order to the Fabric of Vegetables and 
Animals,” and by [which you' feem to differ 
\ from the Philoſophy of the Corpuſcularians ? 
7 _ Pyroph, Yes ( Hydroph.) that I confeſs, 
+'4 + for the better underſtanding the Baſis of 
J Natures works, inthe eſtabliſhing a well- 
7 grounded Hypotheſis,” we are rightly to con- 
i #tder, _— is underſtood by ſeminal Princi- 
1 Pls;: ;F extents. 
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By ſeminal Principles, therefore T mearr 
the ſame with what I elſewhere (in my 
Tentamen Phyfiolog..): call ſemina fecunda, or 
Seeds, which I ſuppoſe (for none dare'po- 
fitively aver) are Minute Portions. of- the 
two Principles Acid and Swulphur,concentred 
and wound upon a very ſmall bottom, im- 
planted and wrapt up by the parent of Na- 
ture in ſmall raiments of matter, ub prima 
euduntur rerum ftamina; which Principles in 
one are ſpecifically differenc'd from what 
they are an another, whence the great va=- 
ricty in the textures 'of bodys of- all Vege- 
tables and Animals :- which Principles are; 
Eſay, the organical Inftruments and mecha- 
nica] Agents included in all thoſe bodys vul- 
garly calld Seeds-:- wrapt up, I faid, in 
{mall raiments-of matter, not but that theſe 
Principles themſelves are alſo-material, and 
are at-the long run reducible - into Water, 
the material Principle of. all-Concretes, bue 
with this difference, that they are pure ſub- 
tile parts, (entangled in-more groſs) adap- 
ted for motion, or that colliſton we ſuppoſe 
indiſpenlibly. neceſſary in. the Fabric of: all. 
{uch Bodys.. 

By Ferments here; we meanthe fore-ſaid: 
Principles (being ſeminal ſparks hidden in- 
matter). which are Gother requiſites . duly * 
£oncurring ) actually put. into. motions = = 


-— 
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ſet. into a natural: and genuine. colliſion. _ 

'Fheſe Principles in the progrethive moti-- 
on of their collifion, yea, and in the whole: 
round of their operation, (becoming there-- 
by actual Ferments) give according to their. 
various ſtades, the different Phenomena- of - 
the ſame body: ſo that all the apperanccs - 
are meaſur*d forth according to the progreſs 
or regreſs of the aforeſaid Principles. Thus - 
Vegetation (as to Plants) is nothing ele (as- 
we elſe-where in our Zymolog. Phyſic. . and 
Tentamen further ſay) but a ſlow- pac'd mo-- 
tion or gentle collition of the aforcſaid Prin-- 
Ci Ps inan inteſtin ſtrugling there»- 
OT. : 
Thus for inſtance in the production of a: 
Vegetable Seed-bearing Plant, as ſuppoſe of- 
Roſemary ,  Marjoram, Time, &c. where we. 
have nothing but the minute Sced with: 
the intrinſic Principles, which are the con- 
nate plaſtic Faber ſeated in the Center there-- 
of, and what it can determine matter into : - 
Now when. this Seed, being put into a due 
capacitated Matrix or Earth, begins, by the. 
fructifying nitrousSalt in the Earth, or Air, 
or both, together with the concurrance of 
an Ztherial matter, &c. (requiſite to the ſet- - 
ting all Vegitable Springs into motion) to - 
open it ſelf, the Principles or hidden mecha- - 
nical -Agents .(or that ſeminal embryona- - 
- OY C.6- " ive: 
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by Matter, which is always-mov'd at the 


beck .of thoſe implanted Principles, and is 


- thereby ſub-divided into--minute parts, en- 
ters the Pores; and Streiners: thereof, with 


{uch adaptation of Particles :proportionable , 
thereto, : which becomes thereby extended; -. 
_ andis by the fore-ſaid actual Ferment pros - 


per to that Seed, wrought into ſuch a tex- 
ture of parts, or ſpecihcal form- fingly pe- 


culiar to that Plant : where the ſhape, co- _ 


lour, ſapour, odour, and other ſpecihical in- 
dowments are- determin'd by the. ſeminal 
Principles, ſet into a fermental motion, and 
are the reſults of Matter forrpally- extended 
thereby : For that a Plant ſhould conſtantly 
(and more forcibly.during thetime of the vi- 


£0Our of its natural Ferment) breath forth ſo . 
{irong an apporrhea, or odour,as to be able to. 
{mite our ſenſes therewith, asif 20, yea 1co ... 


could (as ſometimes they may) ſtand with- 


in the Orb of its aQtivity, might all be ſen--. 
{ible thereof, is, I ſay, a demonſtrable Ar- . 


£ument of the extenſibility of Matter and 
{ubtile Emanation of ſubtiliz'd or volatiz'd 
Parts,even in the Fabric of that Plant arried 


off, by the quick actions of the aforeſaid 


Ferment 3 which is yet further diſcaverable, 
her by the reverſe motion of the fore- 


tive ſpark, lock'd up in the viſible Grain, - . 
or.Sced,) become an actual Ferment, where- - 
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- Bid Principles of the Plant, whereby the- 


ſame ferment in its Retrograde motion be- 
comes putredinous, cauſing (in ſome Plants-- 
but eſpecially in Animals )a fetidne(s, where- 
by alſo happens a Metaſtaſis into-an Infect 
(fromcauſes aforeſaid )or by force of fire into - 
a fume of 100 yea 1000 fold larger com-- 
paſs than the body-it ſelf. was, which fume 
although extending ſo large a ſpace, is yet 
fo- groſs as to-make. it ſelt the object of our - 
ſenſes, . 

Thus you ſee (Hyadroph.) how the ſame 
Principles, which lay dormant in the ſeed, . 
(while inthe Garner) where they are pois'd 
in equiltbrio, and remain alone,. {o long un- 
capable of frucifyingor multiplying how ? 
I ay, in order to the awakening theſe 
Principles and putting them-into a fermental 
J motion, there are ſome concurring requi- 
ſites duly to be conſidered, viz; thatit ſhould 
J becaſt into a peculiar Soik or Ground, as its 
proper Matrix, which is the Matrix of the 
Husk, as the Husk is of the true Seed, where 
the Leffas Terre (or juice of the Earth) be- 
ing imbued with ſo much nitrous Salt as is 
ſufficient, ſoftens the Husk and makes it 
{well, whoſe compage being loos'd , the 
Air with its other (neccflarily concurring to 
the exciting the Principles in every vegeta- 
bleProduction) getting entrance, awakes or: 
puts 
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puts the implanted ' Embrio-Principles into: 
motion, thereby rendring them fermental ;. 
whence the noble Seed ſhut up in an obſcure 
point, ariſeth, whoſe mechanical Principles 
(neceſſary tothe. building all-Budies) are 
ſay, call'd forth to-a&t;, break the Priſon- 
doors, and in their mutual wreſtlingscauſe. 
that grand Phenomenon of Nature, we call-f 
Vegetation, where Water by the manu» 
duction of Seeds or ſeminal Principles be- 
comes determined into fibrous off-ſhoots, | 
& thoſe being hollow.carry along more of the 
, ſucculent juyces, whichas it flows 1n thoſs 
Pipes, upon its acceſs, more Fibers, Sap- 
veſſels; and others, (whether:as Veins, Ar- 
teries, &c. analogous to Animals , we refes 


to the particular diſquiſitions of-the. worthy 
Malpighius.,& our Countryman Dr.Grew )are iſ 
prod — the formerly madeVeſlcls by 


acceſs of. Air (or being long expos'd theres| 
to)become condenſed or hardned into ſtalks 
wood, &«.. and fo is- wrought on, by the 
weavings of-the forefaid ſeminal Principles, 
till the whole Plant or Tree put on its intire 
form of Root, Stalk, Bole, Bark, Branch, 
Fruit, or Flower. 
Beſides which weavings, coagulations,| 
and condenfations of water into vegetable 
concretions from cauſes aforeſaid, its more-} 
ov<r.it Lmiftake not (Hydropb.) as calte(and 
| Þ 
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as daily perform'd) for Nature from the 


power of ſeminal ferments ſet. a work in 
Vegetation, and after. continued by allow- 
ing due. requiſites or: ferments congenial, to 
turn I ſay, Water into Wine, as it 1s for the 
ſame, by the winding off of thoſe terments 
in.a natural circulation to' reduce Wine into 


-. Water, both.equally and daily perform'd by 


the ſame ſeminal Principles differently and 
in. their circular motion conſidered 3-yea , 
and to turn alſo Water. into all manner of 
potable or fermentable liquors-by the. me-- 
diation of the. foreſaid Principles., once 
broke off from Vegetation, and kept 
afoot by the melting: of the Grain , then 
diſſolved in Water, and after by- a ferment 


connatural ſet into a fermentative- motion, as 


It is forthe ſame potable Liquorsattthe long, ' 


run of their- ferments- (infenlibly winding 
off) to be reduc'd into Wateragain, and fo 
on in a. conſtant round of action and circu=- 
lation of motion in the upholding the great. 
viciflitude and interchange of things. 
Sothat theſePrinciples in their gentle col-- 
liſfions are not only the cauſe of Vegetation in 
all manner of Plants and Trees,and the vari-- 
ous apparences thereto belonging, both of ge- 
neration-and corruption, weavings and un». 
weavings of- Bodies by: the winding on and 
eff, of the Principles 3, but: alſo put-into _ | 
ard. 
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and different colliſions or higher fermentati--- 
ons become the Patrons of all potable Li-- 
quors,and yet higher become the efficients of - 
heat, and that either remiſs or intenfe, yea - 
{> intenſe-as to break forth into actual - | 
Flames, - and fo by ſuch rapid fermentations - 


exhibit the Phenomena of tire and light net 


only compatible to Vegetables, but alſo to 
Animals , and all ſulphurcous Minerals, as 
we- farther diſcourſe in' our Zymologia Phy- | 


fica and Tentamen Phyſiologic. 


And further, how from the twiſtingsand ' | 
evolutions of the ſame Principles, how - | 


I fay the moſt obvious Phenomena, are thence 


folv'd 3 for inſtance, how colours, thoſe 1udi- - 


cra ſulphuric, the {portings of vegetable Sul- 
phurs, from whole intertexture and coagu- 


lations upon their: genuine . Acids are produ- 


ced ſuch different textures in Vegetables, as 


from thence areſtruck thoſe amiable: colours © | 


. our Opticks are fo pleaſantly accoſted with : 

How ſapours of Plants are the reſults of ve- 
getable: fermentations in order-to an equal 
temperature,to- and from which as they ap- 


proach or recede, they become pleafant or / 


ungrateful , whoſe gratetulnefs. (eſpecially 


of* fruits) depend upon their approximatiory - | 
to maturity, where their Acids are (weetens | 
'ed by the maturity of their Sulphurs upon: 
the wheel. of Vegetation; Hovy .odours of | 


Vegpe-" 
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Vegetables -are but the effloreſcence of their 
Sulphurs or. ſubtile emanations emerging 
from inteſtine vegetative fermentation , 
where from the continual hits and unweart- 
cd touches of the native Acid upon its Sul- 
phur,the Sulphur becomes ſo ſubtilized as to 
wheeloff in a fenfible Apporrhea : How alſo 
the medicinal vertues thereof do thence de- 
pcnd 3. and how laſtly, their propagation is 
from natures skiltul management of the ſame 
Principles perform'd 3 You may,I-ſay,ſce fur- 
ther in qur late Philoſophical Treatiſe of Fer» 
mentation. 


Ut before you paſs from the 
F diſcourſe of your Principlesas = 
concern'd in Vegetation, and having tough'd - 
ſomewhat .relating to-the- Propagation of - 
Plants .in-your piece of Fermentation: pray 


(Pyroph.) how are they (I mean your Prin- 
ciples) concern'd in that manner of Propa= 


gation of Trees, and perhaps ſome Plants 


by ingraffing and inoculation,and what ims - 
provements may thereby be made ? 2 
Pyroph, Well reminded (Hydroph. ) For- 
that we may nor bulie out ſelves with em- 
pty and fruitleſs Speculations(the uſual _ 
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du& of your old Philoſophy,) it will be 
neceſſary in order to the: eſtabliſhing and - 
confirming our Hypotheſis, to acquaint 
you in anſwer to your deſire , that the 
ingrafting or inoculation of a Cion or 
Bud into the bole of a Stock in! or- 
der to the propagation of Fruit-trees for | 
the improvement of Nurſeries , ſeems to 
me,Hydroph. to-be nothing elſe but an artifi- 
clal-planting of thoſe trees, as it they were 
indeed put into a good proper ſoy], by put- 
ing their (ecds into ſutable beds of Earth; 
whereby the ſeminal Principles concentred in 
the Seed, or contracted into thoſe prolifique 
Buds , are put into their proper Macrix , 
which with other requiſites concurring, are 
{ct into their vegetative ſpring,or fermenta]_ 
motion : And that the adaptneſs of ſtocks 
anſivers:the peculiarity of ſoyls, in as much 
as all-foxts of: Cions are no more properly or 
with expected ſucceſs; to. be grafted or in- 
oculated in-any ſort of Stock, than any ſort 
of -ſoyl is naturally fitted and qualifed for 
every. kind of Seed; only with '!this diffe- 
rence, that in- the one (viz; the Earth) the 
juice-prepar'd lies-more crude, and ſcatter'd, 
yea, is more liable to caſualties, eſpecially to 
injuries-by cold, while the other-(in the ſap 
in ſtocks) is more digeſted (if 1 may ſo ſay) 
and better. collected into Veſſels, and _ 
{ar. 
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ar trainers, and laſtly, 15 not ſo expos'd to 
caſualties, nor ſo open to injuries by acceſs 
of cold : Now that the bole of one Tree is 
as a peculiar ſoyl to the* proper ingrafted 
or inoculated prolihque Gem(for both graft- 
ing and inoculation are but the planting or 
inſertion of the fame ſeminal Bud or Cion) 
is hence evident, becaufe if Earth be ſo much 
caſt up as to reach above the place of inocu- 
lation (or graft too, if I miſtake not) after 


' they have taken good hold and that it hath 


ſent forth Branches, the prolifique bud caſts 
forth fibrous Roots, juſt as if it (orthe Seed) 
was uriginally put into ſo much well prepa- 
red ſoyl: ſo that the Root and Bole of a 
Tree do no other, (I mean as. to ingrafting 
and inoculation;) than prepare a jaice fit for 
the nouriſhment, growthand increaſe of any 
other ſutable Graft or Gem inſerted therein- 
to 3. which the aforeſaid Gem imbibes and: 
tranſmutes by its own fermental Principles, 
into-its own nature, admitting not of the 
leaſt tincture of the native diſpoſition or ſe- 
minal inclination from the aflumed Sap, but 


' daſhing ay thoſe preconceiv'd feminal tin- 


tures, make uſe of 'it-to no other purpoſe 
(according/to the mtent of: Nature in her 
great work of propagation, where ſhe is ſo 
{o exact and curious as in nothing more) 
than thereby to ſtrike up the new vegetative 

im- 
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implanted ſpark , whoſe Principles being - 
thereby ſet awork, become fermental, and + 
ſo imploys that juice in the fabrick of its 
 ewn peculiar Body; guided and ſhap'd by its * 
own plaſtick faber, I mean its foreſaid ſemi- 
pal, and now (being exerted into motion) - 
fermental Principles, carrying on the build- - 
ing by its inteſtine ſlow-pac'd collifton (ws ; 
garly called Vegetation.) 
Thus for inſtance,we commonly: inoculate 
a fruitful Bud oc Cion ofan Aprecock or Peach 
Into a Plum-ſtock, whole thriving, budding, 
putting forth Branches,Se.arc no other than 
the evident indexes of the aGtionef. the -- 
{cminal Principles of thoſe inoculated Gems, 
which-being-ſet into motion ( by requilites | 
duely concurring) admit of the juice or Sap 
of the bole (they are inoculated into) be« 
comes-fetmental, daſhing; the preconretv'd 
ſeminal tin&ure-ofithe Stock (wheteby it * 
wasdiſpos'd tothe putting onthe form of @ - 
Plum-tree)tranſmutes that juice mo its own 
nature, and fo from the inteRine ſtrughngs 
of theſaid ſeminal Principles of the iniftan- © 
| ced inoculated. Bud, proceeds the vegetation 
and growth-of - the whole,” clothing it {elf 
with all thoſe natural /Liveries peculiar to 
the texture of ſuch ſeminal protitique Prin- | 
ciples, 
Now that this ap of the Stock: is as a 
prepared 
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-prepared ſoyl, or a -peculiar . Earth for the 
Seed to be ſown in, and wherein it thrives 


as well (if not better) than in a natural ſoy], 
is evident ( Hydroph._ ) becauſe if you throw 


up Earth (after it has.. begun to thrive and 


put forth. Branches) above the place where 
it was inoculated , it takes Root by put- 


ing forth tibrous Shoots, which you may 


then tranſplant,(cutting off the former Root 
and Bole) and ſo it becomes an intire Tree 


of it ſelf : and from the.ſame cauſes it is, 
.that you may by ſplicing (as the Gardiners 


call it ) propagate as many Trees as you 
pleaſe : alſo by layers (as they are called) 
you may propagate as many Trees almoſt as 
there are prolitque Buds if they couid all be 
conveniently laid, whereby every Bud (or 
as many as you pleaſe) gets a Root toit ſelf, 
by taking in that Sap from the Earth, which 
they do from Stocks they .are otherwiſe 


planted into: In all which, the.ſeminal Prin- 


ciples are ſet a work and become fermenta- 
tive, hurling forth bodies or clothings ac« 


. cording to the form of the plaſtic Faber ſeat+ 


cd in the Center: whence it appears, I ſay, 
that the Sap of the Stock 1s to a Clion or 


or prolifique Bud, as the Earth to a Sced, or 


as the Earthto a laid Cion. 
Now the improvements, Hydroph. that 
hence may be drawn, are various, and that 
ps "i 
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1n order to the accelleration,melioration,and 


fructification of ſome Trees in other Cli- 
mates or Countries than where they natu- 


rally grow 3 Thus we daily fee the Imps | 


of an Aprecock haſined as to its fructifying, 
by being inſerted into Plam-ſtocks, Peaches, 
by being -put into Aprecock » Flanders, Hart, 
Duke, &c. Cherries, put into wild or black 
Cherry-Stocks, &c. which thereby intwo or 
three years become Fruit-bearing-Trees , 
which would not in many more, if ſet from 
a Stone or Sced, or propagatcd from a ſlip'd 
Cions : which are not thereby only haſtened 
as to their growth and maturity ,. but alſo 
. are bettered thereby,bothas to bulk of Fruit 


as alſo pleaſantneſs and gratefulneſs of 


falte, 

Thus probably the prolifique Imp or Bud 
of Drinces, skiltully put into carly Apple= 
ftocks, might haſten them as to maturity 3 
later Grapes of a moredelicate taſte, artifici- 
ally inoculated into more early, might do 
the ſame: yea very likely it acurate tryals 
were made of this nature, probably not on- 
ly. Melons (as to Plants) inſerted into Pompi- 
ons might make them both more early and 
more large, eſpecially if the Seeds of Pom- 
pion ſhould be brought up in hot-beds to be 
ready early in the Spring, while the other 
are alſo foſter'd in the ſame, till they were 

| tit 
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6t for inſerting: But alſo manyother rare 
obſervations might be made concerning o= 
ther maturations and meliorations of Plants 
J and Fruits, not yet taken-notice of. 

As to the third improvement, viz. the 
aſſiſtance of Nature by Art, in the fructifi- 
cation of ſome Trees in other Climates or 
Countries than where they naturally grow 3 
Thus probably if the prolitic Bud-of Oraxges 
(train'd up from their ſeedlings in hot-beds, 
or other ſuitable ſoy})were inſerted into ſome 
| fort of Trees that grow well with us, and 

ſeem ſomewhat to reſemble them , as for 
inſtance .in ſome choice Apples (as Pippins or 
Pearmains)-or .in ©winces, thence wemight 
very probably have Oranges to grow fre- 
quently with us in Exgland: for the reaſon, 
Q why ſuch tender Trees (more accuſtomed to 
A hotter Climates) do not fructiſy with us, is 
J cheifly through the defect of concurring cau- 
WF ſes, (which I above call by the name of Re- 
quifites duely concurring ) amongſt which 
W arc moſt conſiderable the wantof a compe- 
tent heat , or the preſence of our intenſe 
cold or froſt in the Winter time , which 
reaching the Roots of ſuch tender Trees,pre- 
vents their Fruit-bearing by ſuſpending 
the fermental action of the Principles, it-not 
totally kills them. 

Now ( Hydroph.) according to our al- 
ready 
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.zeady prov'd ſuppoſition,that Stocks'anſwer 
- Soils, and are reallyas ſuch to prolihc Buds : F* 
therefore if inſtead. of training up Orange- 
Trees from hot: Nurſeries, we take their 
_ -prolifie Imps, which we can by ' hot Beds 
eaiily procure, and infert them by Inocula- 
tion- into the Stocks or Branches of any, or 
the molt likely of thoſe Trees aforeſaid, we 
.. thereby ſecure' them from intenſe Froſts we 
uſually have in Winters, the chicf defe& 
amongſt requiſites -concurring, and which 
- hinders otherwiſe the Fruit-bearing of ſome 
| Trees in other Climates than naturally they 
- ſpring up in: which, I ſay, being remov'd 
.. by the aforeſaid artificial Expedient, gives 
- gxcat likelihood of having upon ſuch tryal, 
- plenty-.of Oranges growing with us in Eng- 
. dan | | 
Thus alfo if the fruitful Buds of Figgs 
' (which rarely in England come to maturity 
for want of heat, and chiefly by being late). 
were inoculated into ſome ſort of good 
' Pears (for inſtance Bergamots, or ſome other 
early Pear) or Branches thereof, might pro- 
-bably procure their maturity : and thereby 
toſit peaceably under the improvements of 
. our Vines and our Figg-T rees. 
Amongſt the aforeſaid due requifſites ne- 
 ceflarily concurring, I chiefly mean Climates, 
and thence. differcnt Soils (although there 
are 
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zre alſo great variety of, Soils under the 


ame Clumate)-where, according tothe dif- 
Ference of natural heats from the Sun, the 


Principles are put into a flower or quicker 


Motion, from whoſe more flat or ſharp and 


agil collifions, ſome Bodys or Fruits are 
wrought. with a: courſer'or finer ſpun tex- 
ture. or by longer weavings become'more 
.claborate, and arrive at higher maturities, 


-whence proceed Fryits of more delicate 


talt, affecting the Palat more gratefully. 
What improvements: (Hydroph, )- might 
hence be made,nothing but matter of expe- 
riment wilatisfie, concerning the, meliora- 
ting at leaſt inſargingot Collyflowers by taking 
the ſuperannuated ſtem or bole of a. choice 
ſort of Cabbage (which theryear before has. 


| been prevented of bearingFruit, by cutting 


i off while young) and early thereinto the 
next Spring to inſert a Collyflower (brought 
up in a hot. or other prepared/Bed, or pre- 
{erv*d over Winter from its ſeed put down 
in Autumn.) And ſo many more choice Qb- }. 
fervations might bemade, the truthof which 
only matter of tryal will evince and ſatisfie 
the curious ſearcher, =. | 

- Taſtly, What improvements might hence 
alſo be made ( Hydroph._) is only here pro- 
pos'd to further trya), in order to the ha- 


all 
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All the Winter long, by inoculating tha 
.prolitic Buds at a due ſeaſon into ſome iſ. 
. Sempervives, or Wintergreens, I mean{for in- 
Atance in Tew, Fir, or . Pine, eſpecially if 
thoſe Trees were affiſted by ſome Artificial 
. heat, as being planted. near ſome Stoves or 
Furnaces (if found that that would accord 
-with their conſtitution ) where heat was 
kept and conveyed to them all-Winter long; 
For the Principles in any .prolifhc Bud be- 
Ing ſet into motion, by. being-planted in any 
-proper Stock, the Juyce of that Stock being 
warm'd by any adventitious heat, or what 

way ſo ever kept in action , becomes like a 
. Soil fitted for them, whereby the aforeſaid 
Principles become fermental, and by a flow 
.pac'd inteſtin collifion becomes the eſſential 
.cauſe, yea, is the very ratio formalis of vege- 
tation and growth, by which the Seed, like 
a ſeminal Faber, works until it have hew'd 
forth .its own body.$c be cloth'd with all the 
ſhape, lincaments and proportions an{we- 
rable to the Antitype or latent-Idea couch'd 
in the central point, and exert all the pow- 
.Ers capable of emerging therefrom, by put- 
ting on the intire form of the whole Plant.or 
1.:xcc. 
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wy _ SECT.V. 
| Lyaropi. you nave ECXPEdITIOUNLY 
26 A enough illuſtrated what yon 


mean (Pyroph.) by your Principles as ſemi- 
"| nal and fermental in order to the generation 
5 andproduction of Vegetables, and towards 
the ſolving many remarkable Phenomenz 
If thereof concerning which what you fall 


wy ſhort in here, it ſeems you make up in your 
hat _ Freatiſe -of Fermentation already extant , 
© all and in your Tentamen Phyfiolog. you have 
aid ready for the Preſs: So pray ( Pyroph.) give us 
oy ſome touches-concerning your Notions, how 


t according to your Hypotheſts, you appre- 
Sl hend the generation of Animals, and their 
moſt noted apparences, are pertorm'd from 
val Your aforeſaid Principles. 
oy Pyroph. In the generation of Animals 
from their ſeminaries, the aforeſaid Prin- 
ciples (if1 miſtake not, Hydroph._) are no leſs 
(/#0 modo) conſpicuous, than what I have 
illuſtrated them to be in the produGtion of 
Vegetables 3 and that both as they are Prin 
ciples lock'd up in ſome minute portions 
of epitomiz'd matter, and likewiſc as they, 
wn | being by requiſites duly concurring, put into 
| motion, become fermental. ; | 
"os For 
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For we account of Generation of Ant- 
,mals no other than an evolution or natural 
expantion of the implanted ſeminal Princi- 
ples contain'd m the minute *Embrio, and 
xendxed ' prolific by the fermental- odour 
.Cif I may ſo ſay) of a 'maſculine Ferment 3 
we cannot -otherwile reckon, but that the. 
nobleſiot termental animal Juyces(in order to, 
-propagation) and'where the ſpirits are moſt 
vigorous, and fecund, is the maſculine ſperm 
of Animals 3 which is a digeſted ſpermatic 
Elixir, capable of tinging thoſe more crude 
feminine Juyces, @r a natural, but highly 
prepar'd liquid Magiſtery , circulated and 
brought on to maturity in its peculiar veſ- 
Fels : yea, the very effloreſcence, (it 1 may 
Further add) of Animal: Juyces, impregna- 
ted at due ſeaſons with ſuch a ftock of ſpi- 
Tits, emerging from a fermentation proper 
to it ſelf, as renders it capable of inſp# 
ring thoſe teminine ovarza, or uterine Ve- 
ficles, with a ſybtile,, but very active Fer- 
ment, which awakens thoſe minute dor- 
mant., and otherwiſe fteril Embryo's, ſets 
them by its own vigorous action into a ſort 
of (if I may ſay) vegetative,or expanſive mo- 
tzon. 

It's not the groſs body of the prepar'd. 
maſculine or ſeminal Sperm ,. or any viſi- 


ble juice, or ſcnſible part thereof ( _— 
y 
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by circulation maturated) which is admit- 
ted into the female Matrix, as the worthy 
Hirvey excellently ſhews in his Tract, de 
generatione Animalium , Nthil in utero (faith 
he) poſt coitum invenias, generatura enm ma=- 
ris, brevi wel elabitur, vel evaneſcit : &* ta- 
men- adfit aliquid , quod fieminam farcundam 
reddat ; But it 1s a ſpirituous Ferment, 7in- 
dolis contagioſe ( of which the feminal Lt- 
quor is but the Vehicle) at feafons fo heigh- 


_tened, as it (if meeting with an aptneſs of 


Reception in the Female) breaths upon the 
eviformal Embryo, invigorates it into aCti- 
vity, putting thoſe implanted and cloſe ſhut - 
up Principles into Motion, 

For the aforeſaid induſtrious Harvey tells 
us, ſpeaking of what" is contain'd in the 


' Female. Matrix., m. oxder- to Conception , 


De generat, Animal. 278. Onod ad procreatio 
nem fatis fpeitat, omnia animalia eodem modo ab 
ovifommi primordio generantur : fiquidem in eo- 
run generatione, hoc ſolenne eſt.xt primordinm ve« 
getale (ovi naturam veferens ) preexiftat, ex 
quo firtns producatur : eft hoc in omnibus vel ovnm 
vel oviforme quid 5 And as hc farther adds, 
Tneſt igituer tn miero onmium animalinm concepe 
tus primus five primordinm, quod teſte Ariſtotele, 
eff velnti ovum trembrana' obletum, cui puta= 
men detracium eft, | 

So that in the propagation of all Animals - 

| D 3 | (the 
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(the nobleſt, and for whoſe ſake the rei 
were, made, not excepted:) the Embryo 


anchorite, or epitomiz'd' Animal, ſhut up 
within the walls of cach of- the uterine Ve- | 
ticles, or oviformal Membranes, retains its | 
juſt and, proportionable form and ſhape, * 


how minute ſoever in that ſeminary ovifor- 
inal original, inclos'd in the Female Ma- 
trix: and only waits for.an inſpiration from 
the active maſculine, ſpirituous, and fecun- 
dating Ferment, which is.to ſtrike up thoſe 
dormant Principles, into an actual Fermen- 
tationoranimal fre, whereby the little Em- 
bryo. (the ſeminal Principles: being once put 
into motion) begins (from a ſupply of ma- 


- ternal Juyces ) by a fermental expanſion. 


and evolution of its parts, to vegetate and 
grow bigger, till from thoſe rudiments, by 
a continual and ſucceſſive gradation, the vi- 
tal fire be ſtruck up:. whereby the womb aft- 
ter conception by the inſpiring of the preg- 
nant male Ferment, is forthwith cloſe ſhut 
up 3. nature, being ſo ſolicitous-in this great 
affair of propagation, 8 ſo wonderfully.curi- 
Qus( both to prevent monſtrous Productions, 
as alſo multiplicity of contemporaryRitths 
from frequent &.inordinate Coitions)as: that 
ſhe doth, after Conception, ſeal up the Ma- 
trix (as I may ſay) hermetically, that not 
the leaſt of Air, nor what is much more 


- ſub=. 
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ſabtile Cviz. the Maſculine Ferment) carr 
have. the leaſt: ingreſs 3- The. Animal and? 
Mineral  Ferments: - herein + conſpiring »- 
that after impregnation of either (v2. of 
the Animal Embryo Juyce , or Mercurial 
Liquor) by their peculiar Seeds,. the Matrix 
both Animal and Philoſophical .are (I. ſay.) 
both, the one Hermetically.to be clos'd up, 
the other naturally ſeaPd up, and keptfrom - 
all heterogencous aſſaults, whether in the 
Air or cl{e-where,, till in the one, it be: 
brought on to the maturity of an Animal 
Life, and in the other, be elaborated to the - 
perfection of. the Philoſophic Elixir. Con-- 
cerning the progreſs of which, in order to-. 
the Exit or Birth of the Embryo, we have 
ſomewhat -inlarged .in our Hydrolog. it 

el{c-- 


mica, and probably: may do more 


where. | 
But how the ſame Principles in their fers 


 rmentative Collifons in the. Animal Juyces,: 


are the cauſe (other requiſttes concurring) 
of the circulation of the Blood, the ſource: 
of all Animal heat and warmth, the efficients- 
of nouriſhment and growth : The cauſe cf: 
the generation of Spirits, and thence of Vi-- 
tal and Animal Functions (viz. Senſe and” 
Motion) of the Body, how the Fountain of: 
all the ſeveral Ferments in-the peculiar Veſ=-- 
{els and. Conduits of the Body. 

D 4 Hydreph... 
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conciſe in theſe great Matters : How in par- 


ticular (according to your Prunciples) do you” 


underſtand concerning the faculty of the 
Stomach , you .call the Ferment thereof, 
which doth perform ſuch wonderful effects ? 


doth it by its innate heat according to our: 
Philoſophy) or by its acid Ferment, as of 


late ſeveral Neoterics have thought, or by 


(ome latent quality unknown to us: For it 


{cems to be of a firange penetrating nature, 
as.to be able to turn all the ſeveral ſorts of 
Food .into a Cremor, and thence fit it for fare 


ther preparation in pxdes toblood and nous: 


riſhment ? | 


Pyroph. Trae (Hydeoph.) dhe work of the- 


Stomach (let it be done by what Apont it 
will) is wonderful, and in. that very thing: 
Nacure's path is very myſterious. That it: 
confifts not in an innate heat, is evident, 
firſt becauſe no degree of heat of what pitch: 
foever imagin'd can perform the like Muta- 
tions or ReduGtions of Bodys. And ſecondly, 
becauſe all heatis (according to-our Hypo- 
theſis) the reſult of Fermentation, and there 
fore wherever the heat of 'the body was 

which is the-conſtant effeft of the inteſtin 

ſiruglings of the Principles contained in-the 

Animal Juyces, there would: it neceſſarily 

follow that it ſhould: perform the like opera-- 


tion 


Hydroph. But pay (Pyroph. )-be not too 
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tion in every part where it's found, but con- 


ſtant obſervation. contradidqs the conſc- 


quent, therefore heat is not the cauſe of that 
diſſolving action of the Stomach : And that. 
it confilts not in-an acid Ferment (the more 
plauſible of the two) will be evident from 
the depoſition of what we conclude it tobe. 


 Lafily, that it is not from an occult quality 


will be clear from what we ſhall afterwards 
eiſcourſe of the inexiſtency (and therefore 
tutility.) of qualitics, | 
But how, I fay, a pure ſubtiliz'd Fer-- 
ment ts- continually claborated into- a mofi _ 
depuwrate and rehin'd Elixir, containing the 
molt defecate Principles of the blood and- 
aliment, whence blood is prepar'd, is by 
circulation.conveyed trom the blood into the 
Stomach, by the Gaſtric, and perhaps other 
Arteries, inſerted into the Ventriclte, where” 
through the congenealne(s to our every day 
receiv'd alimental Juyce, can(by reaſon of : 
its ſubtilty of parts) penetrate, diflolves 
and unlock the compage of ſuch alimentary - 


| bodys, and at length put them into a fimi-- 


hr motion, by ſiriking up their effential 
Principles into an. inteftia Collifon, which 


+5 that very thing we call a. Ferment, and js 
- therefore here (according to our Hypothe- 


f5)the true.cauſe of the tomachicalFerment, 


/that great. and almoſt univerſal Alkzbeſt pf 


D 5 nature, 
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nature, that-can diſſolve bodys,. though'of* 
many different ſorts of Textures, where 
the ſamePrinciples are to be found which c(-- 
{entially more or leſs conkitute allalimenta- 
xy Concretes and Liquids too. 

For Fmuſft tell you (Hydroph.) that the 
congenealneſs of Principks-ot bodys under 
very different Textures and: various Com= 
pagcs, give the cauſe of their more-univer- 
fal ſolation-by Menſtruums prepar'd analo- 
gica]ly thereto, yea and give the reaſon why 
the Principles of--one are brought into mo- - 
tion by the action of the other 3 :that is, by 
the congruouſneſs-of -the- Principles of the 
_ folvent to thoſe of the ſolvend. 

So that how, the Fexment.of the Stomach 
confilts not-in-an- implanted-.acid, nor any 
other- native Ferment,- peculiarly- inherent 
in that part : But how-it chiefly (it not ſole- 
ly) owes its original to the-circulation of 
the aforeſaid- highly- prepared, and much 
elaborated Elixir-of the blood; which com- 
municated - by- the foreſaid ducts, by its 
great: penetrability-and agility eaſily mix- 
th with the affum'd aliment., and by the 
 aſſimilation- of - Principles ſets the whole 
' maſs into a fermentative motion,-and there- 
' by takethiin-pieces its Compage by. a genu- 
ine ſolution: For the univerſal conſtitution 
of al} alimentary bodys, and. by which oy 
we MET al): 
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all agree in ſomewhat that is common 
amongſt them, .confiſts in ſome texture or 
r, other of the two grand Principles, Acid and 


the preparing the blood and ſpirits', and 


latile Elixir; . which conveyed into the Sto-- 


>. $8. 8 


ſpirits in order to' Senſe” and Motion, ard 


I 


how, ay, all this is perform'd by the'va- 


 Phyfiolog. to which we'reter you. 


_— ry 4. —_ 
eter ad 


| "SECT. V1.- 


Hydroph, NYT Hat mean you (Pyroph): + 
by thoſe aftiv2 Principles 


you ſpake of before; viz: Fire, Ferments, 


Salts, and Solvents, by ſome of which all - 
concrete bodys are taken in-pieces, and ney + | 


- d 


Sulphur : which fermentative Motion, I ſay, - 
of the Principles by further ſolution, perco- - 
lation, ſeparation, and afterwards-by yet © 
more intimate. commixtion'is carried'on to - 


thence to the  claborating the aforeſaid vg- - 


1 


mach, compleits the whole round-of dige- - 
geſtions; and performs the whoſe - circula- - 
tion compatible. to Animals in their great - 
work of nourifhinent and preparation of 


other funEtions' peculiar to” animal bodys : 
Tious collifions and-elaborations of the afore= - 


ſaid Principles ,” what we-only hint” here , - 
r we diſcourſe more at” farge ig,our Tentamen - 


' textures or neutral ProduCtions are thence 
made, and by which great changes as you 
fay happenamong(t Bodies.. 


Pyroph.l bring thoſe mentioned( Hydroph.) 


at preſent under the notion of extrinſic A- 


gents., which: have a powerful efficacy in 


order to the effecting great changes amongft 
' Bodics they are applicable to.. : 

Hydroph, What mean you ( Pyroph.) by 
fire according to-your Hypotheſis : for we 
{ſuppoſe it.tobe the moſt hot, dry, and light-- 
et Element, placid ſub concave Lune. 


Pyroph. Your opinion (Hydroph.) of fire 


w1ll not be worth the while to refute, and. 
indeed F think will cafily diſappear of it {clf, 
upon the diſplaying of ours :: By Fire there- 
fore inthis place, I mean:the vulgar (vs. ). 
the fourth. (and ſometimes the firſt ) com- 
plication of our.Principles of Acid and Sul- 
phur, whiclt conſiſts in the higheſt colliſion, 
and inteſtine rapid motion, thoſe Princi- 
ples, ſowen or implanted in alleembuſtible 
Bodies , are capable of 3- which although. 
here we put amongſt extrinſic, yet may al-- 
fo truly be reckoned.as the--greateſt intrinkc 
Agent, in order to the great changes of the 
fame Bodies from theirown highly agitated. 
Principlkcs. 

/ Hydroph. Axe there not many opinions 
£oncerning the natureand efſence of Fire ? 
Pyrophs 
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Pyroph. Yes ( Hydroph.) Yours with the 
cſ of yourHypothefis we reduce to fixClaſ- 
ſes, as you may ſee in our Tentamen Phyſjo- 
logic. where we undertake tofhew the.great 
extent of Fire enlarged toall its Dimenſions, 
not barely contining Fire within the ordina-- 
ry limits of that which is vulgar and culina- 
ry, concerning.the illuftrating of which, as- 
conſidered in it ſelf, and. as applicable to. 
other Bodies, from our.Hypothetis we are 
not ſparing 3 But alfo de indetria do propoſe 
the conſideration of Fire as extended to the 
ſolving the more general and univerſal appa- 
rences-of Nature in. the production of Bo- 
/ - | 

Hydroph: Why, how ("Pyroph ?) 

Pyroph. By ſuppoſing the Genefis of all 
{pecitic concretes compriz'd in the three-- 
told kingdom of-Nature, to be nothing elſe. | 
but a certain Evolution and Expanſion of 
{eminal Principles, carried on by a gente and 
mutual Collifon of the mechanical Agents, 
which are the very groundwork of all natu- 
ral Fire inBodies: or rather, (it you pleafe) 
to be nothing elſe(which yet amounts to the 
fame thing)but certain igniculi or little Fires: 
depoſited and hid in: fo many minute pox-- 


I tions, or Urns of matter, as there are variety 
of things, giving motion and vigour to evec-- 


17 Body wherewith its-dloth'd, 'to the com-- 
pleating 
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pleating thereof: in all its numbers : ſo that 
every thing we converſe with in its exiftency 
from Creation or. Generation , repreſents 
ſomwhat miraculous to us viz.an igniculas or 
little Fire, burning after-its.manner, as made 
up from. the very Principles of Fire mutual- 
ly acting by a ſoft Collifton, and yet . the 
thing it ſelf. (wonderful ! and like the. Buſh 
which . miraculouſly burn'd with Fire ..and 
was not conſumed, Exod..c. 3.v.7. as the 
Divine Philoſopherin his Pentateuch,tells us, 
 ſothis) is not conſumed.. 

Hydroph. But why ( Pyroph._) ſo lofty: in 
your diſcourſe, and ſo curious 1n your fo high 
ſpeculations of Fire ? theſe are ſtrange noti- 
ons, ſuch as we read not of in our, nor other 
fort of Philoſophy I have yet mct with 3 

Pyroph.. Becauſe I find, Hydroph. by confi- 
dering Bodies 1n their Generation or Pro- 
duction, and in their reductions or unwea- 
vings,and thevarious Metaſtaſes and changes 
amonglt themſclves, I ſay by laying things 
well together, and by putting them unto 
their due Balance, reducing them to their 
ſeveral Claſſes, that :there are ſeven compli- 
cations, or ſo many modes of Aggretſions 0 
the aforeſaid Principles, Acids and Sulphurs: 


So thar by ſearching into the depth of Bodies} 


and into the various complications of their 
CT Principles, we cannot but fuppoſc 


in 
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n Nature, ſo many ſorts of Fires, hid in. 
ihe boſome of things; -as there are moditfi- 


"I cations of the Principles, by which they va- 
: riouſly -combine to the building of Bodies 


from their Rudiments, and to the raiſing 
them up from their. ſeminaries or radical be- 
ginnings, alſo to.the taking them in pieces or 
reductions thereof :.. and from which many 
and thoſe. the chief (yea perhaps all) Pheno- 
mena of natural Bodies or Concretes we con- 
verſe with, may.with a great deal of facility. 
and perſpicuity be genuinely ſolv*d; concern- 
ing. which .we detignedly enlarge in our 
Tentamen Phyſi ha ITE 


\ 


— —— Do 


SECT. VII. 
Hydroph. Pez: Pyroph. What are thoſe 


ſeven Complications of your 
Principles, which you ſay.are found inthe 
great ſeries and chainof the cauſes things, 


. and from whence you conclude ſo many 


Fires contain'd inthe orb and fhut up in the 
Centers of thoſe Bodies we. are. concern'd 
with ? How do you reckon them ? 

Pyroph. The. firſt is when the Principles 
combine in ſuch a peculiar Collition as that 
the etherea] matter is:-interwoven therewith, 


_ is fomented by a continual ſupply from | 
the. 
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the perpetual circulation of the aforeſaid 
Zther : of which fort, are thoſe we call 
Solar Fires, becauſe made from the fame 
Principles as the Solar rays arc : which I ſay 
confitt of an Eradiation of Solar beams, 
ſpringing from an inceffant but peculiar fer- 
mentation in the Body of the Sun,and foſter- 
&d by an unwearicd circulation of A#hereal 
matter, (as we ſhew inour diſcourſe of Fer- 
mentation 2 ) 

This Solar-Fire has a twofold confidera- 
tion. Firſt, per ſe, and Secondly 3as it is tranſ- 
millrve or. communicable to other Bodies. 


Hydroph.How do you underſtand that firſt | 


conlideration, per ſe ? 

Pyroph, That from whoſe dire& or re- 
fAcxive motion, ſwimming through the vaſt 
depth of the A:ther(called by the Epicxreans, 
Tnarie )are produced by an eradiation the 
grand Phenomena of Light and Heat in the 
great Orb of the Macrocoſm. 

Hydroph, What I pray ( Pyroph. ) is light, 
as communicable tous tromthe great F oun- 
tain thereof the Sun, and as that grand 
Phenomenon by which all others axe made to- 
appear ? 

Pyroph. Light we ſuppoſe ( Hydroph._)-to: 
conlift in an illumination of Air, by a per- 
petual Emanation of Solar beams, alumng, 

(as I {aid before) from an inceſlant, but pe- 
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culiar fermentation inthe Body of the Sun. 
That Light 1s not a-quality of a lucid: Body, 
as narers on it, but a carporeal ſubſtance; 
and how it is neceſfary to the exhibiting va=- 
riety of colours, and anſwers the rule of Di- 
optricks, we {hall afterwards m its place 
diſcourſe. - eh 

Hydroph. What is that we call Heat, as 
ifluing from theBody of the.Sun ? 

Pyroph. It is nothing clfe (Hydroph. Tf I 
rightly underſtand) but the reflexive motion 
of thoſe Solay-Rays which in. their Emana» 
tion fromtheir Fountain, cauſe Eight. 

Hydreph. How axe Light and Heat diſtin- 


gutbed intheir Canfes ? 


F - They dliffer in this only: (iz. ) 
That Light 3 the [bare illumination of the 
wedzxm, Air, by a direct Progreffive motion: 
of the Solar Rays from the aforeſaid fcr- 
mentation, as the'proper objet of the Eye, 
and by which all other things are made to- 
appear, while heat is the reflexion or Re- 
verberatory* motion (as we fay in our tract 
of Fermentation) p. 106. ) of the fame 
Luminous-- Beams ( iſſuing from the {aid 
Fermentation) from the Earth or other ſolid: 
Bodies, affecting (by that Fermentative mo=- 
tion) our Senfative'Organs of feeling. 

Hydroph. Youthave told us Pyroph. how 


you underſtand Light and Heat to proceed 


from 
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from the ſame Fermentative motion of Solar 


Rays; the one. in! a dire, the other in a 


reverſe or reflected line :: But how are thoſe: 


you call Solar Fires made? 


_ Pyroph. 1 anſwer, ( Hydroph. ). that (be-- 


fides what we have already ſaid) by Con- 
_ centration of the aforeſaid Rays thoſe Fires 
are made (viz. ) from which Rays, (by 


' Glaſſes contriv*d. for. the purpoſe) artificial-- 


ly concentred, are produced actual Fires, 
which will give Flame to, and Burn any 
Combuſtible. So that Heat is Fire.in a re- 
miſs degree, or. the ſame Rays thinly dif- 
pers'd in their-vehicle the Air, while Fire is 


Heat in an intenſe Degree artificially: cons: 


centred, and both are Eſſentially the fame; 
that is, are really from the ſame cauſes. 
And-as to the ſecond conſideration of S9- 


bar Fires, viz..as tranſmifſive,or communica-- 


q 
e 
: 
[4 


ble to other bodies, we mean ſuch as-hit- | 


ting upon ſome peculiarly adapted Textures 
of Bodies, do by their: congruouſneſs tix 


themfelves-; and thereby are the _ cauſes 


whence ſeveral Phenomena(mentioned in.our 


Tentamen Phyſiologic, ) are eaſily ſolvable. 
Hydroph. What is the ſecond complicati- 
on.of your Principles, and what Phenomena 
wa the main are thence ſolvable ?: 
Pyroph. The ſecond is, when the foreſaid 
Principles, domutually accofi. each other by 
a 
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Ja gentle Colliſion 3 which is twofold;the one. 


progreſſive from the Center.: The other 


"© Retrogreſſive from the Seperficies. The for- 


mer re{pe&s the Generation and Producti- 


of things, as is manifeſt in- every genuine 


Fermentation, both of Vegetables and Ani- 
mals, whence the Vegetation of Plants, and 
the natural Fermentation of Animal Juices; 


{| conducing to- their Generation, increaſe , 


and perfection or maturity z The latter eyes - 
Putrefaction; whoſe Ratio formalis is taken 
from the revers'd motion of the ſame Prin- 
ciples mutually a&ting , where by a diffe-- 
rent modification, the Acidumiets upon the 


4 Sulphur and thence produceth that putred- 
-| neſs and fetidneſs the frequent effects there- 


of:. concerning which Principles as confide- 
red in their Progreſſive and Regreſſive mo- 


|| tion in order to the Productien and Redu- 
| Ction of things, more elſewhere. . 


Hydroph.. What is the third modification 
of your Principles, and the apparences in 


| general referrable thereto? | 


Pyroph. The third is. when the Principles 
by a ſtronger and more ſenſible Collifion hit 
upon each other: and that's twofold :. vizs 
Natural and Artificial; 1. Natural, as a- 
mongſt Vegetables is manitfelt in their ripe- 
ned Juices, whoſe Principles-ftruggle with 
fronger Collifions 3 alſo in Hlay,Lime, S _ 

orn, 
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Corn, &c. which have got moiſture, being 
laid up wet: amongſt Animals it's manifeſt 
in every ſpurious and exorbitant morbid 
Ferment, and lafily amongft Minerals, as is 


_ evident im every ſtrong Collifion of the Prin-- 


ciples 3 and that either in theis Embryonatzve 
Juices or in concrete Minerals, from whoſe 
Principles. mutually ftrugling do- all Natural 
Baths, yea all heats which arife from Me- 


tals or Minerals Naturally or Artihcially 


perform'd, ' take their Original.. 2. The 
artimhcial is maniteft in every efferveſcence. 
made between fattitious- Alcalies (fixt or 
volatile) and Acids ;-concerning which you 
may fee more at large in our Phulofophical 
difcounſe of Fermentation and in our Tex- 
#amen Phyficlopic. . 

Hyroph. The fourth you have mentioned: 
before, which is the moſt high and rapid 
motion the Principles are capabk of, 


whence you compute the Rateo formalis of | 


vulgar or Culinary Fire, and thence-alſo (it 
feems) ſolve the Phenomens thereto apper- 
taining : But pray go on, Pyroph. to tell 
what your fifth is, and what thence re- 
fults. 

H—_ The 6fh, is when the Principles 
after they are by the moſt rapid Colliton- 
brought to an ignition., are tranſmitted 
from their own mto other Bodies, where 


pene= | 
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penetrating areby a kind of a fixationlock'd: 
up ,. thereby becomeing . the Authors of 


divers Phenomena, as 1s evident in the 
Calces of Metals made ficco modo , for: in- 


| ance. of Lead, (in the preparation of Mij- 


nium) Tron, and Mercury, in calx vive, in 
fxt Alcalies lately made, &c. 

Hydraph. Now proceed on to coqualia us 
what the ſixth complication of your Princi- 


| ples. is» and what Phenomena in ſhort are 


thereto referrable. 

. Pyroph. The fxth is when the Principles 
are complicated by a certain Colliquation-3 
whence the Fires thencexeſulting may (pro- 
perly enough we think) be-called Colliquatt- 
4 ignes, which are threefold, 1. Cauſtical. 
2, Corroſive, 3. PutrefaGive. F, Caiſtical, 
are.cither Lixizil or Veficatony. Lixvial are 
hxt Alcalies of Plants, fixt Nitre, Calx vi- 


ve, Veſicatory, are Chymical Oyls, Cantha- 
ndes, and:{omePlants, as ranunculus, ciouta, 
rtica, inward barkof Walnut, &c. 2. Cor 
reſue, take their original from Mineral Prin- 


ciples colliquated by force of Fire 3-whence 
all Corrofive Menſftrua are produc'd, there be- 
ing as many CorroſwveFires as Menſtrua Some 
more Corrofrve than others, according to de- 
grees of the Colliquation of. the Principles. 
3.. Putrefattive, whence alſo a threefold Col- 


fiqnarivs PutrefaGive Fire, (vis, ) Is Peſti- 
tential, 
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tential. 2. Venenous. 3. Properly Putrefattive, 


Concerning all which, and the apparences 
thence genuinely ſolvable, beſides what is 


obiter delivered in-our diſcourſe-of Fermen-| 
tation we have at large treated in our Tenta-| 


men Phyſilogic. 


Hydroph. Now  Pyroph. haft to tell us of N. 


thelaft complication of your Principles. 
Pyroph. The ſeventh and laſt , is when 
the Principles are fixed by an intimate and 


radical union, whence ariſe Fires of their F 


kind, which by reaſon of the fixity and in- 
{eparable connexion of the Principles, they 
(as in an Orb above the reſt of the Apparen- 
ces.of Nature) ſuffer no flagration of parts, 


* nor admit of any injury by the ſtrongeſt tor- |. 


tures of Vulcan or vulgar Fire (which con- 
fiſts inthe fourth Complication of our Prin- 


ciples,)or any other below it ſelf, as is evi- | 


dent in the Metals, eſpecially the fixed, and 
in the Philoſophick, Elixir. Nor do they un- 
dergo any ſeparation of parts, as appears in 
the Liquor Alkaheſt, and Mercury of Philo- 
ſophers, which by reaſon of the intimate and 
radical union of their conſtituent Principles, 
are liable-to no ſequeſtration of Heterogener- 
ties, the common fate to moſt Bodies; from 
which Modification of the Principles-of Fire 


it truely (if.ſuch there be in rerum natura)) 


becomes the 1gnis Philoſophicus , _— 
call'd 


Gy 
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calPd the Philoſophers Sulphur, that hidden: 


Tin&ure , ſo much disbeliev'd by many, 
and thoſe alſo learned men : which ſecret 


Fires apply'd to their proper Bodies, burn 
| onely away their Droſs, ſeparating their im- 


purities without the deſtruction or Con- 


ſumption of their intrinlick Seeds original- 
ly implanted therein, whence is ſolvable the 


very Ratio formalis of the tranſmutation of 
Metals. Yea, and from this ſeventh com- 


 plication-of the Principles it is, whence pro- 


bably thoſe abſtruſe Maximes of the Herme- 
ztick Philoſophers may genuinely be ſolv'd, 
where they tell us of. their Water which 
| burnsBodies, and their Fire, which moiftens 


| themz aqua Philoſophica corpora urens (viz. eo- 
' rum hetereogenea;) eademq, madefaciens, they 


burn with Water, and moiſten with Fire, a 


- great Paxadox in Nature ! through our igno- 


rance:irr the abſtruſe cauſes of things , of 
which +more interſpers'dly in our Lithologia, 
and Tentamen Phyfiologic, but eſpecially in 
.our ſi P96 | a 
. From which Principles differently accor- 
ding to the aforeſaid ſevenfold Modifications 
complicated, the Phenomena of Nature in - 
her works, are according to our Hypotheſis 
eaſily ſolvable : concerning which you may 
ſee many.conſiderable inſtances illuſtrated in 


our Tentamen Phyſiologie. 
<dloth : hy  Hydroph, 
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Hydroph, Tt ſeems then'( Pyroph.) that 
Fire in its genuine and Phyſical ſenſe, is of 
a larger extent, than ever we dream'd of : 
For you make Fire orthe Principles thereof 
to be Seminal and. Mechanical Agents, in all 
Bodies, eſpecially in thoſe from Seminal 
Productions: & theſe-to:be reckon'd amongſt 
the intrinfic,but pray how are they as extrin- 
fic Agents , ſo much concern'd in the great 
Metaſtaſis and Cataſtrophe of Bodies ?. 
. Pyroph. When I accounted. Fire:amongſ 
the extrinſic Agents, it was only as Culina- 


complication of the Principles exhibits).and 
as conlidered applicable to Bodies already 
conſtituted, and tothe changes. thence iſfſu- 
ing; that is, as the Principles of any com- 
buſtible Body was by a rapid Colliftion 
brought into that higheſt motion we call 
Fire, as theſe I ſay were applicable to other 


Bodies (whoſe Principles in ſome Moditica- | 


tion or.other had woven the Texture there- 
of, and (o lay dormant, and did as-adven- 
titious Agents,. excite the latent: Principles 
into ation, ſo they thereby become extrin- 
fic Agents: thus the Fiery or combultible 
Principles being;put into action in one Body, 


© as ſuppoſe Wood or the like, this as'anex- 


trinſic Agent-,. is.able- 'to excite the ſame 


combuſtible Principles:inanyother combulti- | 


ble Body. But 


4 


Ty,viz.the vulgar (I mean ſuch as our fourth | 
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But it is applicable toother Bodies, as an 
extrinſick Agentuponno other account than 


this, (viz. trom the congenealneſs of Its 


Principles, to thoſe in Bodies it's applicable | 
to: for as Ferments (to take them in the us 
ſual acceptation) work upon no Bodies, but 
ſuch as have Principles Analogical to them- 
ſelves, which is the very Ratio formalis of 
ſuch Ferments ating upon -other Bodies, 
(viz. their congenealneſs : ſo Fire, no 0 
therwiſe burns Bodies, than as its Principles 
being brought into a rapid Collifion, awa= - 


| kens the ſame ſort of Principles in Bodies it's 


applied to, exciting thoſe Principles into the 
fame motion which lay dormant before. 


SECT. VIII. 


Hyadroph. Ow do you reckon Ferments 
amongft extrinſick Agents ? 

Pyroph. Much what asI have ſaid concer- 
ning vulgar Fire, For although moſt Bo- 
dies,Ceſpecially Vegetable and Animal )lodge 
within themſelves , their own Ferments3 
by which they undergo that inteſtin motion 
of their conſtitutiveparts, they are natually 
inclin'd to, as appears in the Vegetation of 
Plants, from the Fermentation of their ge- 
nuine Principles and in the Motion, Circu- 
fation, 'Generation of Spirits , ec. in the 
Fe exmentatiye Juices of Animalsy ettheſe = 
allo 
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alſolyable to'Mutations frem extrinſick Fer- 


:ments, being adventitious Agents , which 


.according to the Degrees .of their Energze, 


<ither excite or highten the'native, or pervert 
them into that which is ſpurious : But in all 


Alterations that are made by thoſe extrinfick” 
Ferments, either by ſtirring up the ſupine [| 


(native) Ferments, or by graduating and 
advancing them in their vigour and ſtrength, 
.do iti ſay always by a conſemilarnes of Na- 
ture 3 thatis, by a congenealneſs of the ex- 
trinſick to the intrinſick Ferments, -concer- 


ning which we diſcourſe more largely in our - 


Tentamen Phyſiulogic, 

Hydroph. What mean you ( Pyroph.,) by 
Salts, which you reckon alſo amongſt ex- 
trinfick Agents, and concern'din the Chan- 
ges of Bodies? | 

Pyroph. 1 look upon them (Hydroph. ) as 
otherſorts of extrintick Agents, which ap- 
plied to, and interweaving withother Bodics 
beget great alterations in their apparences.: 
Thus for inſtance, Pzick-filver , which is a 
Auid Body , doth - by the interpoſition of 
Salts (as of Vitriol, Nitre, or Foffil Salt) ariſe 
together by the help of Firein the form of a 
white Cryſtalline Sublimate, when from 
the apparencesof a fluid Body, and Argent- 
Colour, it becomes determin'd by the afores 


ſaid interweaving of Salts into a conſiſtent, 
ſolid, 
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ſolid, and white Bodyz as may be ſeen in 
the preparation of Mercury Sublimate both 
Corrofive and Dulcis : which ſolid Body ſhaH 
become fluid again as Water, by the help of 
Fire, if thereto be added Sal-Armoniack, and 
filings of Copper, or the Calx of Verdigreece, 


- remaining atter the diſtillationot that Spirt- 


tus Venerys, {o called by Snelfer. 

Thus alſo two Saline fluid Liquors, (the 
one made by putrefad&ion and Diſtillation, 
cither from Animals or Vegetables, the 
other by diſtillation prepared from Fermen- 


| tative Liquors) put together, fhall loſe their - 


fluidity, -and become a dry Ofta:; as 1s con- 
{picuous, not only in the well known mix- 
tures of Spirit of Wine, and Spirit of Urin, 
Blood, Sal-Armoniac, Plants, &c. but alſo 
two Mineral Liquors (mentioned in our Ka- 
lolog. Chym. ) mixed, a dry Ofta may be 


amade : likewiſe Oyl of Vitrisl pour'd upon 


T peculiarly prepar'd V;triolin Liquor (to be 


mentioned in the aforeſaid Treatiſeof Salts) 


turns to a blue Clay: And as ſome fluid 
Bodies, by Salts, as extrinſick Agents, 
become Solid 3 ſo ſome Solid Bodies 
by Salts , become. fluid , as for inſtance 
Butyrum Antimonii ( viz, Butter of Am 
timeny) ina gentle heat, is as fluid ,'as an 
Oyl of a ſtrong Body, and yet conhilts of the 


Flowers of Antimonybrought ingo that form, 


E 4 by 


- 
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by the additional- Salts, before..contair'd in 
;fublimate : fo Antimony by. Salts loſeth its 
colour: Thus from black, with the additi- 
on of Salts, it becomes brown, or yellow, 
as in the Hepar of Antimony, and from 
thence by further addition of Salts, and 
£alcinations, it becomes a: lighter yellow, 
at length white, with a ſleight yellow re- 
Acxion, as is evident in Draphoretic Antimo- 
ay, in'Mereurius Vite, and Bezoardicum Mi- 


.nerale, concerning which Mutations among. 


.Bodys you may {ee moxe in our aforeſaid Diſ- 
courſe of Salts. | 

Hydroph. What mean you ( oy ) by 
Solvents, the laſt you.reckon upon the ſcore 
.of extrinftic Agents, in order to the changes 
which happen amongtt Bodys-? 

Pyroph. By Solvents I underſtand all or 
molt ſorts of Menſtrua, whether preparable 
amongſt Animals, Vegetables, .or Minerals ; 
amongſt Animals, fuch whole energetical 
Crafis depends chiefly upon volatile Alcalies, 
and thoſe as more or leſs complicated, or 
colliquated with their connate Sulphurs : 
amonglt Vegetables, ſuch, where firli either 
the Sulphur is depreſi, and the Acidume pre- 
wvalent, as in all Acids or Vinegars diſtillable 
from the fermented Juyces of Plants, ance 
deprav'd, viz, in Vinegars, Alegars, &c. 
. or their Spixits: or Secondly, where the 
Acts 
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Acidinn and Sulphur are in equilibrio, as in" 


all vinous or other fermentative Liquors :: 
i= Or Thirdly, where the 4eidum is depreſt, 


| and the Sulphur exalted as in all vinous Spi-' 
my rits; diſtifable from fermentative Liquors :- 
ad Laſtly, amongſt Minerals, ſfach where fir(t 
" | the Acids prevail and are thin, or lean, as' 
© | in Spirit of Vitriol : Secondly, where ths 
9" | Acids imbibe and colliquate more of their: 
a Sulphurs, as. in Spirit of Salt : Thirdly , 
b where - the Sulphurs prevail, and! yet are 


bound down by a ftrong Colliquation .with- 
their Acids; as: in the. Oyl- of. V itriol, Sul- | 
) | phur per Campane, Aque Stygie : or laſtly, 


Ic where the Sulphur is moſt prevalent, as in 
© | Oyl of Antimony : In all which there 

are real (although gradual) Colliquations- 
of the Mineral Principles, with what alte- 


rations they make upen other bodys, they: 
"2 | are applicable to,. and that as: they :are ex- 


trinſtc Agents, not only the Chymicai Diſper- 
” | ſatory's, but alſo our Halolog, or. Diſconrie 
| of Salts do abundantly illufirate. | 
bn Hydroph. How do theſe cxtrinlic Agents. 
0 you' have mentioned, accord 2rmongft them 


ſelves, and ROW thereby reconcilable to yours 

& Hy potheſis ? IF 

bo Pyroph. Becauſe, as I-aid, Fire (viz. the 

vulgar) made fromthe fourth Complica- 
tion of our Principles ,.-was applicable ta 
w | K 3 other: 
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other bodys: (-whoſe Principles otherwiſe: 
lay dormant.) as an extrinſic Agent :. ſo if 
we take Fire in the largeſt ſenſe, as'extend- 
ed through all the ſeven Complications of 
the Principles,, whereby (according to our 
Hypotheſis) it is: concern'd in the Fabric | 
of mott (if nct all) bodies 3- then we fhal] 
find that even the other three (viz. Fer- 
ments. Salts, and Solvents, are in one ſenſe 
or other moſt-what reducible thexcto, 

Thus Ferments are compriz'd chiefly in 
the ſecond and third Complications of the 
Principles 3 and Solvents inas much as they 
depend (for the moſt part) upon the Colli- 
quation of the Principles, do. moſt-what 
reſult from the fixth. . 

The greateſt dithculty I find, is in Salts 
as Agents, and. in petrihc Concretes, . viz. 
how: Salts in their concretions, and Stones 
in. their nativity , are compriſable within 
the ſphere of our Principles, and reconci- 
Hble to our Hypotheſis 3. concerning Salts, 
how they all in. their ſeveral. concretions. 
comprehend a Sulphur, in one degree,mode, 
or other, lockt up in their Compage 3 And 
how a. ten-fold complication of the Prin» 
ciples of Salts are neceſſarily to be conlider- 
ed in order to all the various Concretions, 
they are in-Nature or by Art (in imitation 


of Nature) reducible.to, and concerning the 
mani-. 
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- manifold” Phenomena! thence ſolvable :: For 


(tor inſtance) one faline Liquor by the ad-- 
dition of another Salt or Bedy, doth af-- 
ſume the form of an Oyl, Butter, Jelly, 
Clay, Ofta, &«c, is demonſirated by par-- 
ticular Examples and Illuftrations : Alſo 
how Salts do preſerve bodys they are apply'd* 
to from putrefaGtion, by preventing the ac—- 
cc{s of fomewhat- in the Air, which ts con-- 
cern'd in the ſetting thoſe retrograde: 
Springs: in motion, 1 inean in putting the 
Principles into their reverſe and analytical- 
Fermentations, ſhew'd-in the taking bodys 
in: pieces by putrefaction :- And: laſtly, how 
theſe Principles may be arrefted from their 
Motion-and- ſuſpended from their putrefa-- 
aive.Fermentations, - by additions not only 
of: Salts,” Froſt; Air , Fume of Brimſtone,. 
and. additionals-ofi other. Condiments; but- 
alſd by bare but artificial Extruſions of Air, . 
concerning-all: which at'large you-may fur-- 
ther fee! 5h oux' Halolog... Chym. (almoſt fi-- 
nifht upon that Subjeq - when extant :- 
and as''to' the: Nativity - of petrific bodys;. 
trom their - intimate and effential cauſes, 
both as 'relating to the Macro, as well as to 
the Miero-coſme, you may:conſalt, when ex-- 
tant,our Lithologia Phyſica,. being a Diſcourſe. 
of Petrifcation. | | 
Hydroph. Wherein ( pray Pyroph,..). do 
E . 4+ your: 


ran ? For you {cer in ſome things-to ſtrike 
in with their Hypothelis. . 

Pyroph. If you will obſerve ( Hydroph..) 
you will tind,as in many things it accords, fo 
it. differs-much 3. for theirs ſuppoſcth in. the 
main matter. mov'd, which alſo includes in 
it the figure, ſhape, and ſize of the parts 


moved, reducing them into certain minute 


tigur'd parts, irreducible into leſs, which 
convening; in ſuch and ſuch numbers). with 
others ot different figure , combine toge- 
ther. under. the mask of ſome other figure 
than before, and; ſo conſtitute this  or-;the 
other body, {hap'd according ta: the-texs» 
ture of thoſe parts ſo colleqed' and united 
rogether 3 whereas ours, although- it--in+ 
clude much of this DoQrine, eſpecially that 
of matter movyid, -and under the-confidera» 
tion of variety of tigure, ſhape,-and. ſire 
of the conſtituent parts :.'yeti[herein; it-dif- 
tereth; firſt that it doth not; cpnſider- the 
parts as reduc'd or reducible into indivi- 
fible, and yet figur'd points 3 But ſuppoſeth 
all the however minute paxts of matter 
which do accoft our ſenſes, or make any al- 
terations-in our. Juyces (by which -we'uſu» 
ally. make an eſtimate of their- Figures or 
take their Dimenſions) to be yet divifible 
into lefs parts, whoſe. figure as not neceſſa- 

| ry 
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your Principles differ from the Corpuſcula+ 
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ry to the conſtituting, ſo-not- needful to be * 
rcckow'd upon iri our Calculationof the Na- - 
tivity of Bodys. 

And gs,” of We ſuppoſe the: natural or” 
phyſical divition- of: parts, to tranſcend by - 
many degrees that of Mechaniſm how acute- - 
ly and artifcially-{oever perform'd : which * , 
phylical ſub-divifion-we (in our Diſcourſe 
of Fermentation, and: in our Tentamen Phy- © 
fiolog, ) aſcribe, wholly to the Energie - of - 
Ferments, viz. tothe ſubtile:Collitons of 
our Principles mutually acting, which is 
able td knock oft every Angle, to perforate 
every Solid, and to-\{plit in-pieces every 
Globula of- Matter, that upon ſuch Figures | 
tall under our cognizance, 

Hydroph. -Bat pray ( Pyreph. rk, Why arc 
your Principles call'd Mechanical ?- Sccondly, 
Why do not your Principles, as reducible at + 
the long run into Water, forfeit their Na- - 
tures or Eſſences of Principles ?” 

Pyroph. I anſwer (Hydroph.)) as to the 
firſt , they are calld Mechanical , becauſe- 
material and next, becauſe being as luch. 
and ſet into their peculiar motions are ſuik- 
cient for the phylical Mechaniſm and-lirw- 
ure of all bodys, or ſuch as Nature 11 
ploys (as we ſuppoſe) in the Mechaniſm ot 
all ſpecific Concretes throughous its three- 
fold: Kingdom ; ſo-that to the- building.ot 
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-all - bodys. from. intrinſic. Agents, theſe are 
(according to our Hypotheſis.) neceſſarily 
and eſfentially requilite. . | 

And as to the ſecond. lanſwer (Hydroph.) 
that although theſe Principles be the proxi- | 
mate Apents, and primarily to be conſide-- 
red in order-to the hewing forth: of Bodys. 
trom their. materjal* original water, deter- 
mining water.into this-or' the other. ſpeci- 
fical Concrete :, yet we. do not eſteem of 
theſe active Principles to: be otherwiſe than. 
material-, only ſpiritualiz'd or- ſubtiliz'd: 
- Matter, forSpirit, in qur Phyſical ſenſe, we. 
only look: upon as ſubtjliz'd matter: and. 
therefore as-ſuch at.the loig winding off, 
are reducible into water, or.convene in. fuch 
2: fluid: texture. 'of parts: afcribable to wa-- 
[Crs | 
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SECT, IX. 


Hydroph. Ty Ut do not the Atomical Phi-- 
| J: loſophers. and you agree in- 
the main, in the Principles and general at-- 
tections of bodys-afore-named ? 
 -Pyroph. Yes, But beſides-what I have al-. 
rcady ſaid wherein ours chiefly differ from, 
theirs, we mult alfo craye leave to tell you 


(Hydroph.): 


(Hydroph.) that we-diſent from them. in- 
thoſe extravagancics,” which renders it juft-” . 
ly to be reputed heatheniſh or vain Philoſo- 
phy, eſpecially as they ſprang. from the old- 
Fountaing witneſs the roving fancies of the- | 
firſt arters of the Corpxaſcularian Dodtrine 3 - 
I* mean of Epicuris, Democritus, Leucippus, 
Lucretius and the xelt of that Claſis 3 whole- 
opinion was, that -matter and- metion was- - 
Eternal; -and that innumerable worlds were - 
generated , by the fortuitous Coalition: of* 
Atoms, as Magnenus tells us out of Diogenes - 
Laert. Seneca, &c. Witneſs, what Claudi-- 
anus Pan. elegantly dcſcribes intheſe lines,” 
ſpeaking of Democritus, 


Ille ferox, unoq; tegi baud paſſus ;Olymps * 
Immenfum per inane volat finemg; peroſus.” 
Partarit innuwzeros angufto petore mundos.” 


So thataccording to their opinion;the World * 


_ & all the mixt Bodies therein were huddled * 
_ together by the Juſtilings, Counter Scuffiles 3 - 


and Ducllings "Atoms, which by acciden- - 
tal. jumpings into ſuch and ſuch poſtures” 
and figures,: preduc'd ſuch and ſich hgura-" 
tive ſenſible Bodies: as make up the whole 


 pompage thereof : whence Virgil in oy Ec-" 
; logues gives a: -hint of that Do rine. 


Nam, 
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Namg, .canebat uti magnum . per inane coalſh 


8 emina terrarum,animeq mariſq; fuiſſent, 
Ez liquidi ſimul ignis tt his exordiaprimis 
Omnia, & ipſe tener mumndi concreverit orbis,, 


For they fuppoſe'matter out of 'which the 
World is made Eternal, and by their inane - 


an jnhnite ſpace, whercin infinite ſmall Par- 
ticles or Atoms of that matter are contained, 
. which. Atoms (we might think) being game- 


ſome and frolick, might make infinite con | 


grefles, running a tile upon each other, and 
that without any defignation or - appoint- 
ment. of. any, Divine, Supreme, intelligent 
power , twilt upon cach' other , and*by a 
blind (I know not what) impetus, by chance 
tixike the figure of -ſo many Worlds and a- 


monglt the reſt, form the beautiful regular 


compage of that World we ſee: and that 
the Earth, while in its vigour and fertility, 
brought farth Men and' other Animals , as 
now it doth Plants:..So that--they ſuppoſe 
the generation of, mixt Bodies.to be nothing 
eſe, but a congregation, and corruption to 
be a fegreyation of. Atoms 3 and all: this 
fine namine diving, without any Divine Fiat, 


and the-ctore'may welt be called heathenith . 


ox,vain Pluloſophy- . 


Hydroph, 
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Hydroph. But pray (Pyropb.) is not that 
Philoſophy or knowledg of natural things 
the beſt, whofe Principles doth beft agree - 
with and come neareſt to the. Maſaic.and 
conſequently Chriftian Philoſophy ? 

Pyroph. Yes (Hydroph.) without doubt. 

Hydroph. Well then ſurely ours, I mean 
the Ariſtotelic Do&rine of natural Bodies 
mult be the beſt: for we own a Divinepows- 
er, that has not only created, . but. by the 
| ſame upholds all things in the World... ; 

Pyroph. So far( Hydroph. is very well.and - 
that which every ſolid Hypotheſis (hould ſups 
poſe : But to lay ſuch a foundation of fruit- 
tul Principles, as to make the. Doctrine of 
natural Bodics the molt. intelligible: , and 
thereby to- ſolve:the various Phenomena moſt 
demonſtrably, is -the main matter. | 

Hydroph. Why ?'is not our Doctrine of 
the tour Elements, Principles large enough, 
toercR a true Hypotheſts thereby of natural - 
Bodies? | Aro not allmixts produc'd there- 
from and ultimately refolv'd-thereinto? 

Pyroph. . To which-L anſwer, that the four 
Elements as «they are by Ariftezle and his 
Commentators laid down, as the materia 
proxime of-all Bodies, are. both too ftrait 
and narrow. to raiſe up a Structure of Bodies 
therefrom: as allo too- many to.cnter the 

compoſition of natural Concretes. ; | 
NET EPR Hydriph. 
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- Hydroph, Why? How are they too: 
ſtrait? Are not all Bodies made up with 
Fire and Air, Water and Earth ? Are not 
theſe. ( Pyroph.) the beginnings of all Bo- 
dies ? 

- Pyroph. Theſe four Elements'( Hydroph) 
are too {irait, becauſe all natural Bodies in- 
their genuine Analyſis are not reſoluble. 
thercinto: and-ſuch are demonſtrably Prin- 
ciples or Elkments into which mixts are- 
ultimately reducible. 
| Hydroph.-Are not our Quaternary of Elc-- 
ments {uch ? In-as much as as they are (accord-- 
ing to. our Hypotheſis) fimple Homogenial 
Bodies, from which all Concretes are prima-- 
rily compounded, and into which they are 
-ultunately reſolv'dz which for-inftance en-: 
ter the compoſition of the Body of Man, as 
wellas other. mixts :-For we read Gen. 3. 
That upon the Curſe, Man-was to'return to 
the ground out of which he was taken : So” 
that Earth muſt be one main ingredient of 
the Body of Man; -which Earth unleſs it be. 
' bound up with a Watery moiſture, as with 
Glew,would fall from together -and there-- 
fore muſtneeds ſuppoſe Water another Ele-- 
ment in the Fabrick. of the humane Body ; 
So: that there is Earth and-Water, and be- 
cauſe as we ſuppoſe all Generation is made 

up! of — therefore Air.and Fire. as 
. contra» 
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contraries to.Earth and Water muſt alſo be. 


of neceſſity there:. That the immoderate. 
drineſs and coldneſs of Earth and Water 


 maybetemper'd with the moiſture and heat. 


of Air and Fire 3- and ſoall be brought to a. 
kind of equality. Beſides, Ex. is conflamus 
ex: quibus nutrimur , but we. are nouriſhed by. 
the four Elements and Bodies thence made, 
Ergo. | 
Porogh, Here indeed »you ſeem to come. 
pretty cloſe to the point Hydroph. by -anex-- 
perimental Induction(as you ſuppoſe)of the. 
humane Body, in the Fabrick whereof you 
conjecture the four Elements to become the: 
principia materiata,and that not only of man's: 
but alſo of all other mixt Bodies in the 
World, and this you do» by. firſt taking in. 
the Element of Earth as: the Bafts of the- 


reſt, and that you ground from Adarr's re-- 


turn to Earth: from . whence he was taken -.. 
which was part of the ſentence God pro- 

nounc'd againk Man for: his diſobedience at 

the fall: I muſt tell you (Hydroph.) that this. 
is-no Argument for Earth asa {imple Homo=-- 
genial Flement to enter- the compoſition of 
the Body of Man: for that ſentence, Thor: 
ſhalt return to the ground, for out of it waſt- 
thou © taken : For duſt thou yart, and unto duſt. 
thou ſhalt return, ſeems to me tointimate no. 


moxe. than. thus (ziz«) that ſeeing Man by: 
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his tranſgreſlion had forfeited his right to an 
Eternal and Immutable Inheritance (which 


upon his obedience had then been confirin'd 


upon him) he. had now upon-his: difobedt- 
cnce a Sentence of the. Mortality of Body 
paſs'd upon him and that after the revolu- 
tion of {ſome years, his Body ſhould undergo 
the ſame viciſhtude and Law of Mutability, 
with other temporary traniicnt mixt Bodies 
in.the World : Duſt thor art, and unto Duſt 


thus foalt return, intimates a Reduction of | 
the Eody into its - pfimitive minute parts - 


whether in a liquid or dry form, whether 
reduc'd into a: Juice or Leffas of the Earth by 
the fracedoof the Grave, or:that+Juice-fur- 
ther coagulated-into fome Species of Earth : 
For the word in the Original tsnot vT&7 
by. which Barth is Hgnihed-as being the Sub- 
lunary part of the. World diltinguifhed from 
the Heavens. or: Coleftial Bodies, but is 
nOIxER which intimates a- red elixcrated 
Earth, where an effloxeſcence-of the Panſper- 
mion of the Macrocoſme becomes concentred:z 
in.as.much as 578 which takes its original 
from MIIRT71 Is : the Mecrocoſme *or little 
World, which is the Epitome of the: great 
World. And although ( Hydroph.) we:thould 
admit Earth as a conftituent Ptinciple or Ele- 
ment of Bodies, which yet in our Hydrologia 
Cbymic, \by ſeyeral Mechanical. Experiments 


have - 
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have demonſtrated Water (not Earth) to 
be the material Principle of all Concrete 
Bodies) and foto take in Water and Earth 
as two Elements -of Bodies, I ſay notwith- 
ſanding, that Adoption of Earth to be an 
Element, we ſee no reaſon for a neceſſity of 
taking in.the other two of Air and: Fire as 
Principles of. Bedies-: which you ground 
upon this Suppoſition that all Generation is 
made up of contraries , (which yet in ſome 


L {cnſe 15 true, as cl{ewhere in-our Doctrine of 


Fermentation we ſhew.) and therefore has. 


fving Earth and Water-granted:as two 'Ele- 


ments, you- conclude a neceflity of. Air:and: 
Fire tg: temper. the other, and- bring them 
into an'tquality by their contrary qualities. 
Forif - we can, Hydroph. (as we may -eclfe- 
where) ſalve thoſe primary qualities-of heat 


and cold, dryneſs and moiſture, without has 


ving:recourſ? to;their ſubjeRs of inheſfion,as _ 
the Elements arg reputcd. tobe: then;thoſe 
Elements (at leaſt as to the quaternary of 
them) muſt of neceſlity ceaſe. to be primary 
conſtituent Principles of. Bodiess-. ſceing the 
Elements. in order. to the Fabric thereof are 
to.do.it by their ſuppoſed LIES or. combi- 
nation,of qualities. AP 
- And altho that ef Ariftotle be true (viz.,) 

Ex tis conſtamus ex quibus nutrimur, yet the 
Aſſumption or minor, which commonly is an; 
nexed. 
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annexed thereto(viz.) but we are nourithed 


by the four Elements.,and their Concrete Bos 


dies, 1s as falſe :: which although they fur- 


ther endeavour to prove by the inſtance of 
Plants,of which we feed;theſe are (they ſay) 
nouriſhed by Earth and Water, are cherifhed 
by. Heat, which proceeds from Fire, and 
are preſcrv'd by Air, and theretore we feed- 
ing upon them, feed upon the four Elements, 
of which they are made. | 
 . Whereas ( Hyaroph. ) we clſewhere ac- 
—_ how Plants have - their: ori- 
ginal fromthe Quaternary of 'Elemetits, "but 
fram:Secds and Terifcdl 'Fermeunts; which 
detennine the motion of imatter,"into ſuch 


variety of ſhapes; which we ufually fee theni 


diſtinguiſhed into,and that chiefly upon mat- 
ter, whoſe parts-are ſo wrought as torbecome 
fluid;” F'rriean - Water., 'which-is the '\proxi- 
mate' materiaF 'Subje& of mot (if nor all) 
Conerbtes) whether in their: Geneſir -or \Me- 
FS! 3 EDD EIA [ro fr60g 
' - Hydroph. But I will give you another in- 
tance, how we underſtand the four Ele- 
ments; to be' the Principles of mixt Bodies, 
and that is by 'the deſtraftion or reduction 
of things into thoſe Principles from whence 
they take their Original 3- as ſuppoſe in 
burning a piece of Wood 3 you may(Pyroph.) 


view a ſeparationof the four Elements, tforf « 


the 
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the fumes go into Air, the exprefled moi- 

ſture of the Wood is of the nature of Wa- 
ter, the Aſhes is of the nature of Earth : 
and laſtly the Fire or Flame is obvious e- 


| nough to the Eye... 


Byoph: This experiment of the burning. 
of Wood, evinceth nothing, Hydroph. ofthe 
pre-exiſtency of the 2zaternary of Elements, 
by its reduction into Fume, Moiſture, Afhes 
and Flame: For that by which (according 
to the Peripatetic_ Dodtrine ) you would 
have Air to be demonſtrated to be a conſii-- 
tutive Principle of, Wood;, is the. fumes 
which if ſo, then: muſt this Fume 'be like 
the Air a ſimple. Homogenial. Body. ; which. 
yet how fimple ſo ever you may repute, we 
know Hydroph. how to ſeparate by the Py- 


'Þ rtechnic Art, five or fix ſeveral diſtinguiſh» 
able things :: as if done incloſe:Veſſels.afour 


Pirit 3: if openly, it ſeparates: a ſoot 'tothe 
kdes of. ' the: Chimney , as of a great recei» 
ver :. from which we have feparated a 
Phlegm , Spirit , Volatile-Salt , Oyl, and. 
Caput: Mort. enough to make itjulily: be'de- 


J nicd the being a'{imple Elementary Princi- 


ple: and therefore ſome do twdb things at. 
once, (wiz) both char: their Wood, and at 
the ſame condenſe the Fumes in: large re-- 
ceivers or pipes, whereby they get the ſour. 
Pirit ;.For-the chacing of the Wood, is-no= 
thing 
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thing but a fixation of the Sulphur; with 
the Salt : which Sulphur before would flame 
forth, but now: being ſmothered , it only 
glows in the Coal. | 

So that that wherebyyou would demon- 


rate a reduction of Wood into the Element - 


of Air,by the Fumes thereof,you fce ( Hyare.) 
how we find it to be a mixt Body it ſelf,con- 
fiſting of Heterogeneous parts, many of which 
are further reducible into more primary 
Principles 3 yea even the very acid Spirit, 
made by diſtillation of: Woods, as of Gnaia- 
6am, Box, -&c, Which one would decm (if 
any) to-be a fimple Liquor; is yet by additi- 
on of ' Alkalizate 'Bodies, ſuch as: are Coral, 
Crabg-Eyes, Pearl, ftixt Salts of Herbs, &c. 
1s reducible into a'piercing Liquor quite of 
another ſort than before, which I have alſo 


obſcry*d from the acid Spirit of Verdigreaſe 


dinted or mortitied bya fixt Alcali, to have 
by: further diftillation, been: reducible into 
2 quick penetrating Spirit, not acid at all, 
but very much emulating the Spirit of crude 
Tartar ; which willnot(as Acids. uſually do) 
change the Syrup of /7olets into a red Co- 
tour 3 74 FOE, WiNe 
-. And as to what.you ſay (Hydroph:) . that 
the expreſſed moiſture in burning the Wood, 
ts of .the nature of Water : this very thing 
Lfay: has .an- Enyyreumatic odour, which is 
| further 


= IDO = ru Oo: my 
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furtherteducible, and therefore forfeits its 
badge of a primary .or Elementary Princi- 


ple.: As for the remaining Aſhes , which 
you ſuppoſe to be of the nature-of Earth; 
you are miſtaken, for they are a great part 


FJ of them ſeparable in the form of a fixe 


Salt, which is .quite another.thing than that 
you call Earth. 

And further, that this very Earth ſepara- 
ble after the Calcination of the Vegetable and 
Elixiviation of the Salt, is not Elementary, 
will be evident from the following. experi- 
mental Obſervation: for from about 200 
weight.of O4k-wood, firlt char'd, and then 


burnt to Aſhes, I had but 3 pound of Aſhes, 


which by Lixiviating gave me 5 ounces of hxt 
Salt and about 2 pound $ ounces of infipid 
Earth : which very EarthlI ſay was no moxe 
to.be accounted an Elementary Principle of 
the aforeſaid Wood, than fixt Salt thence 
produc'd by Calcination, becauſe the like 
quantity of Wood being otherwiſe.handled 
by Fite (beſides what different ,produdts 
would reſult trom other Agents) viz. by a 
naked firing (without any previous charing) 
gives a larger proportion by much of fixtSalt, 
than the former 3 which very hxt Salt, may 
ao by frequent Calcination, Solution, Filtra- 
tion, Evaporation ox Diſtillation, may I ſay, be 
al converted into an Earth (the ſame the 
Wood 
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"Wood char*d was reducible to) and Phlegm + 
-& no Philoſopher ever admitted fixt Alcalies 
(ſuch asare produc'd by Fire from a Plant) 
.amongſt Elementary Principles, -or it any 
did, yet -was caſily refutable by the afore- 
Aaid experiment-: ſothat its hence-clear (be- 
. yond Ambiguity) that Earth in the compoſi- 


tion of Bodies is not an Element, but a FE! 


Product of the Fire, as we-further 1llu- 
ſtrate by other parallel experiments in our 
Tentamen Phyſiologic. | 

And laſily , that the flaming -of the 
Wood ſhould indicate an Elementary Fire, 
is ſomewhat ſtrange: For this Fire in the 
Wood (which we reckon to be made by 
our fourth Complication of - the Principles 
' as aforeſaid, ) conſumes , or rather redu- 
.ceth it into more ſimple Bodies which 
yet are moſt what new Products of the gi 
Fire, and other twiſtings of the ſame. | 
Principles: whereas an Elementary. Prin- fi 
ciple, ſhould rather conſtitute » than de- | 
{ixoy Bodies: So that none of thoſe are þ 
at all demonſtrative of the 2weternary of ſþ 


Elements, 


SECT. |Þþ 
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SECT. X. 


Hydroph. W< (Pyroph.) but we do 
not ſuppoſe that all mixts 
re immediately reducible into the four 
Elements 3 but many 'bodys firſt change 
into other forms, by a kind of viciſſitude, 
and yet at the laſt are reſolvable into the 
four Elements..of which they conſiſt: Thus 
Herbs, .and -other Food, we -take for our 
nouriſhment, undergo various changes, in 
ur Bodys, into Chyle, Blood, Fleſh, Bones, 
&c. and after Excretion, is converted into 
aStercus, which at length is refolv'd into 
arth, | | 
Pyroph, It's true, ( Hydroph.) let us ima- 
vin what Hypotheſis we pleaſe, yet are not 


_ {concrete bodys always immediately 'redu- 


ible into their firſt conſtituent Principles, 
but ſometimes undergo a tranſpoſition of 
parts, whereby they acquire a new form, 
and fo a ſecond, third, and ſoon in a round 
of viciffitudes, before there happen a total 
\nalyſis into its primitive Principles or 
hrough-reſolution of a Concrete into its 
Minama. | 

Bat that this ultimate reduction-of Con- 
retes, ſhould always at the long run, = 
ThE 
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the four Elements, is not me-thinks '( Hy- 
droph. ) demonſtrable by your propourded 
in{tance of Herbs, or other Aliment, taken 
into our bodys, for nouriſhment : For that, 
they admit.of various Mutations, according 
to the- different digeſtions they paſs through, 
is-that. we cannot deny 3 but that theſe | 
ſhould be intermediate changes of-our Food, 
before it be ultimately reduc'd, into the 
Quaternary of -Elements 3 is that we are not 
to let ſhpunexamined. 

And firſt weare to conſider, that towards 
the making-of changes amongſt bodys, out 
of one form into another-z where there" is 
the ſame material Principles ſubſtituted ; 
and only a Metaſtaſis happens there muſt, I 
{ay, of neceſſity concur the ſuper-induction, [| 
of new Ferments (or other ſorts of extrin- 
{ic Agents, as aforcſaid) which by mace- 
rating, ſubjugating, and altering the parts, 
may -raiſe up a-new Structure of a diflerer® 
form, than was before, and yet that body no 
whit the nearer to a reduction into its Ele- 
ments now than before. 

So that what changes, or alterations-our 
Food undergoes in the ſeveral digeſtions }) 
of our bodys, are to be aſcrib'd to no other 
than the different Ferments it' paſſeth 
through 3 which altering the texture of the 
parts, ſubverts the fixft, and bringeth on a 


new | 
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new form 3 ſo from the form of Beef, Mut- 
ton, Bread, Beer, &c. ( though different 
amongſt themſelves ) yet by the uniform 
operation of the Spirituous, elixerated Fer- 
ment of the Blood, thither in its circula- 
tion tranſmitted. as aforeſaid, become alte- 


| red, ortranſmuted into a ſimilar Chyle, or 


Cremoy , which being reftin'd through the 
ſtrait Colanders of the Vene lafee, by which 
it is-percolated from the dreggy Feces along 
the Duodemum , Colon, and 1ion, and fur- 
ther purify'd in the-Glandules, is ſent up by 


. the Thoracical Veſſels, into the Jugulars, 


where it's let into the aſcending Branch of 
the Vena Cava, becomes daſht with blood, 
and by coming to the Heart, where, by 


'- the Air in its circuit through the Lungs, 


it's volatiz'd, .and aſſumes the form of vi- 
tal blood 3 which being carried along the 


\ Aorta, and other thence branching Arte- 


ries, {ublimes or diſtils into pure volatile 
Spirits, for the ſupply of the genus Nervo- 
ſum; part of which mean while being car- 
ried into the whole habit of the body, be» 
comes -coagulated in the fibrous parts, into 
Sinews, Fleſh, Bones, &c. according as it 
is :determin'd , and arreſted by the parti- 
cular aiffimilative Ferments of the ſeveral 
parts. | 
Next to which ( Hydroph, ) we are to 
607) F conſider, 


"*_ — — 
 " 
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..confider, the humane as well as other mixt 
: bodys, during the revolution of their.{pe- 
. Eifical Ferments, are in a conſtant perſpt- 
. rability z always (I mean during the ſeaſon 
- , of thevigour of their genuine Ferments) :a 
; making up, and as often reſolving, or ta- 
: King in pieces, (viz.) in a-perpetual flux of 


__ , conſtituent Elements. otherwiſe what means 


the continual ſupply we have from daily 
. nouriſhment, by treſh Food ? For if there 
were not-a conſtant flux, and walting 'by 
perſpiration, weneed not ſo conſtant a ſup- 
-ply by Food. 
In as much as: when we come to-a*full 
maturity of years, as to the Vegetation, or 
growth of our bodys3 which is from 18 or 
20 till towards 3o years ( ſome ſooner, 
. others later) Then what ever of Food we 
take in (deducting what 1s ſeparated, as 
 Urin, Excrements, and the like) as much, 
I fay, of real nouriſhment, as is by the dige- 
ftive Ferments daily made thereof, ſo much 
do we tranſpire.,and looſe: ſo that ſuppoſing 
by compute, that in moſt bodys, every day 
(I mean while in health,andFerments ſtrong) 
7, 8, or T0 ounces Of freſh blood may he 
produc'd : and yet notwithſtanding ſup- 
poſe molt men to be weighed at 24, 26, or 
at furtheſt Zo years of age (excepting ſome 
tew that” may .by the more. than: ordinary 
; coagulation 
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-eoagulation of that which ſhould tranſpire, . 
after thoſe years, grow-fat, and groſs) and 
again at 40, 5O, or 60 years, It will be 
found, that generally there is no increaſe of 
weight at all during that times and yet,'I 
ſay, ſo much blood is ſpent every day in 
nouriſhment, and ſo much of the ultimate. 
aſhimilated aliment is daily tranſpired, and 


all this without any reſidence, or caput mort, . 


-of the blood, being conſtantly (whilſt the 
-Ferments, Spirits, and'Organs are ſound 
and regular) volatiz'd by a Ferment ftom 
the Air. ES 

And yet this Blood is made from various 
kinds of :Fleſh, Fowl, Fiſh, Bread, Drink, 
-&c. all which loſe theirpriſtine form by the 
:power -of the fpecifical Ferments, through 
-which they paſs : ſo that if Tſhould tell you 


(Hydroph.) that when wecome to 20, orzo © 


years of age, and ſo on, we have not the 
fame nnmerical bodys as we had in our in- 
fancy 3 nay, perhaps not the fame we had 
5 year ago, you will think it a Paradox (if 
not Heterodox ) and yet if fatrly fcan'd', 
what, 1 fay, will not be found impro- 
babſle. , 

For if we duely conſider, how that which 
yelterday appear'd in the form of part of a 
Sheep, Calf, Ox, Dcer, Pidgeon, Goole, 
Turkey, Corm, Herbs, Beer, &c. ſhall to 
| — . - day 
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day be tranſmuted into Chyle, Blood, Fleſh, 
' Bones, . &«c...of a humane Body 3 yea, this ' 
. to tranſpire.within a few days, and aſſume 
. other forms, and all this, by the power of 
.Ferments,. which are as the- noble Helmgat 
faith, the parents of TIranſmutation. 

If the nutritive parts of our body was 
. Not in a conſtant flux, and always winding 
off, we ſhould in time become Anaktes , 
grow to be mighty Gyants : But from the 
vigour of the Ferments of the body, toge- 
[ther with a perſpirability comnwnicated 
from the Air, the ſucculent, yea the ſo- 
lid parts themſelves, are always upon the 
wing. 

Thus as new parts are daily by a rota- 
tion of Ferments added, fo the old as con- = 
ſtantly march off, or wear.away : or rather as | 
the former texture of parts by a perſpixa- 
bility wind off, ſo new parts by freſh ſup- 
ply of Food (paſting the circle of Ferments) 
are woven on : to confirm which, viz. that 
the Ferments wind off the old, and wind an 
the new coming parts of added Nutriment 
appears by this Obſervation, that old Cows 
or Oxen, after they , have done their ex- 
pected ſervice, being put to feed at freſh 
Graſs, do by the power of the aforeſaid 
Ferments, lay on new fleſh, which cats as 
tenderly, as if the Goods had been kill'd 

" "M | young :; 


y 
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young : ſo that that which ſolely determines * 
matter, in this grand circulation of bodys, 
out of one ſhape into another, are the ſe- | 
minal and ſpeciftical Ferments, and during 
the vigour of theſe the-form of the body'is 
kept intire in its ſpecifical difference from + 


other concrete bodys. 
Wherefore the ſame ſpecitical Body, after 


the revolation of fome years , is no more 


the ſame numerical Body, than the Ship 
which went from Athens, and by frequent 
repairs return'd at laſt without one foot of - 
old Timber, that it was at firſt built with, 
may be (aid tobe the ſame. 

Hydroph. But if ſo ( Pyroph._) why do not 
we live always? Seeing as you ſay our Bo- 
dies are-in a conſtant fizor,and as the old parts 
wear off, new ones come on 3 what ſhould 
hinder, but they ſhould always do fo, and - 
we live longer than Mathuſalem ? 

Pyroph.To which I'return ( Hydroph. )that 


although our Bodies: conſiſt in a conſtant flux - 


of Parts 3 and that nutrition is an appoſition 
of new, in the place of the old, or tranſpi- - 


ring Particles yet as the form of this circu- * 


lating matter is determin'd by the ſeminal, - 
and therefore ſpecitical Ferments3 ſo the - 
decaying of our Bodies, both by fickneſs and - 
old Age.depend Eſſentially upon theintenſe- - 
neſs and remiſneſs of the- vigeur. of thoſe: 

F 3 Ferments 
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Ferments : ſo-that when theſe grow languid 


by diſeaſes, the Body waſis by a Maraſmus 3 
or when they at the long run of old. Age, be- 


come infecbled, and draw towards their li-. 


mit, according to the great and irrevocable 
decree of the Almighty, Statutum eft omnibus 


ſemel mori. then do they come to their peri-.. 
04, as to their Progreſſive motion, (I mean in- 


order to nouriſhment, and ſupport of the 


Body thereby) and Ikaves the Body to be ta=. 


ken in pieces, either by a Putredinous Fere 


ment, promoted by acceſs of Air 3 or by the. 


Fracedinous odour of the Grave: whereby 


it's either tranſmitted into ather Animals,(by- 


the power of their Ferments ) or reduced 
into its primitive Juice , or Leffar of the 
Earth 3 For the ſtrength, floxidneſs activity, 
and that which is commonly called the cone 
ſitution. of the Body , depends moſtwhat 
if not ſolely. upon- the vigour of. the Fer- 


ments,as you may ſce-further in our Hydrolo= 


gia Chymica, and Zymologia Phyſica. 

| Hydroph. Well ( Byropb._) 1 have this yet 
to add againſt what you ſay, and that is to- 
query, why we ſhould be troubled at any 
time with thoſe ſorts of diſeaſes, we call 


Chronica}? For it ſhould ſeemto me(if what. 
you ſay concerning our bodies being in a per--. 


petual flux of parts be true) that few diſea- 
{es would beot apy continuance, {fo as to ac- 


quire 
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quire the name of Chronical, becauſe as the 
Body,ſo they alſo would wear off in time. 

Pyroph. To which I anſwer, (Hydroph, ).- 
that as the Ferments are the primary active - 
. and tranſmutative Principles , to which the 
moſt. incident Phenomena of diſeaſcs are 
chiefly reducible : ſo what alterations are - 
made inthe Body, by the Ataxy of Diſeaſes 
are moſtwhat referrable thereto: ſo that Di 
caſes happen not to the Body, as it falls un- | 
der our conflideration , in the notion of a: 
conitant flux, and viciffhtude of parts z but - 
as-it is compos'd of a round of Ferments, - 
whoſe exorbitances,prevarications, and fre- - 
quent errours, become Efſential to the be=-- 

etting Diſeaſes: And therefore although-- 
the Body as to its material conftitutive Prin= - 
ciples, may admit of a conſtant alterationof - 
parts in an Agil flzor, yet doth it not follow - 
that Diſeaſes are alfo as conſtantly worn off; + 
becauſe they belong to the Body as conſide- + 
red under its Claſlis of Ferments: fo that - 
as the Ferments in their vigour are theAu-- 
thors of the Extaxy or due temperament of © 
humors.and conſequently of Health 3 in like - 
manner their ſprrions exorbitances, are the. . 
efſential cauſes of thoſe diſorders, and dif- - 
compoſures in the Body we-call Diſeafes. 


F:, SECT: - 
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, -  SECT..XI 
Hydroph. Bu pray (Pyroph.)) why did 


you in your diſcourſe about 
the four Elements, being our ſuppos'd Ori- 
ginal of all concrete Bodies, ſay, 'that they 
were too many to enter. the compoſition of 
natural Bodies ?- 

Pyroph. Becauſe ( Hydroph. )fome of them, 
as for inſtance, the Air and Fire (the latter 
of which, as conſidered in its ſuppos'd Ele- 
mentary Sphere ſub concavo lune,or as culina- 
ry) concur not as conſiitutive Principles, to 
the making up of mixt Bodies. 
. Hydroph. Why isnot Air in all, or moſt 
Bodies ?- | 

Pyroph. Y es, Hydroph.But not as a material 
Principle. of Bodies, but . with the Ether. 
to fill up vacancies, and to do other Offices, 
in part bclow, but more fully illuſtrated in 
our Tentamen Phyſiologic. . | 

Hydroph. Can. either Animals live, or 
Vegetables grow without Air? Muſt it not 
therefore be an Eſſential Conſiitutive Ele- 
ment of Bodies ? 

Pyroph. 1 grant ( Hydroph.) that ncither 
Animals -can live, nor Vegetables groyy. 
without the confluence of Air, impregnate 
with 
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with its Nitro-Hermetick, Salt : and yet ſee ©- 
no necethty, why it ſhould thence. follow, 
that Air ſhould be an ingreſlive Principle of - | 
Bodies: For it may help topromote the vi-: 
gour of the Ferments in Animals, by helping - 
to Volatize the ſucculent parts,and make the -- 
blood: circulate the. better without Stagnati= - 
on or fpurious Coagulations in the Veſſels;and- * 
yet may not-atall be an Elemental Principle - 
of Bodies. - | 
AHo it may concur tothe promoting Vee: - 
getation of Plants, partly by impregnating - 
the Nurſery of Vegetables, the Earth, with - 
a Volatile: nitrous Salt, and partly (with its- - 
Aihber) by ſetting the ſeminal Principles of 
Plants at work : for Earth (as- we turther - 
enlarge in the Appendix to our : Hydrologiz 
Chymics) is not fertilized, nor brings forth: 
Plants, without-. a concurrence of the fore-: 
{aid Salt, nor- are the ſeminal Ferments of 
Vegetables awakened, without the beneva=-- © 
knce of 'the Air and its congeneal ther, 
ſaturated therewith, which-conſtantly floats + 
inthe Air; as inits proper Sea. 
Hydroph. But is not-Air one parecl of » 
which the Univerſe is made ? * 
Pyroph. Yes. 
Hydroph. And is not that matter a-part of- 
that whereof Concretes- are made ? ' 
Pyroph,.No,- For — Wat it be matter, 
5 -, Te. * 


ry 
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yet is it ſuch a Texture thereof, as is only- 
Pliable, but not convertible into other Bo-. 


dies, that is, never loſeth the form of Air ; 


for notwithſtanding, its Univerſal concur-. 


rence in the conſtitution of moſt Bodies as 
aforeſaid, yet doth it never quit its genuine 
ferm. as we further ſhew. in our Tentamen 
' Phyſislogic, 


. Hydroph. But we define Air to be an Elc-- 


ment moderately hot and moſt.moiſt, filling 


every place that is not, already repleat with 


another Body. 
. Pyroph, It is ( Hydroph.) it 1 miſtake not, 


neither hot nor moiſt of it ſelf, and. there=.. 
fore can be no Element :- for that which ac- - 


cording to the Peripatetick Senſe, makes it 
_ an Element, is the fuppoſed combination of 
the qualities of Heat, and Moiſture : by. 


which it ſhould ſeem, that moiſture accord- 
ing to your Philoſophy, was the Eſſential . 


qualityof Air, and by whichMoiſture, with 
a moderate heat, it ſhould enter-the compo= 
{tion of Bodies: Now if I make it good, 


that there is no moiſture, but what is Efſen- - | 


tial to Water 3 then will your.Element of 
Air ccaſe to.be ſuch. You muſt know there- 


fore (Hydroph.) that wherever you. can find. 
moiſture , the Pyrotechnick, Art will demon- 


Hrate it to be actually Water, and. that ei- 
ther in a fluid Texture of parts, whereby.it 
appcars 
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' appears eyen to the Senſe, to be Water, or- - 


at leaſt in an extended form, floating vapore. ' 

tenus in the tenuious and caſtly: receſſible Bo-- - * 

dy of Air. | | 
Whence it's evident, moiſture is no qua-" 


| lity at all 3 from thg aforeſaid reaſon of its-'* 
I being really and eſſentially Water, cither in © 


A. 
£; 
2 


, 
1 


a fluid or- extended form 3 as you may fur- +” 
ther ſee .in our Hydrologia Chymica. So that: © 
moiſture is only and primarily competible to *' 
the thin woven Texture of the parts of Was © - 
ter circulating in the Air, and to the Air + 
but ſecundary, asthEVehicle of the extended: + 
Body of Water. 'Z | 
Hydroph, But is: not the moiſture. which 


[ _— 


| we ſee wets ftone-walls, before Rain falls, + 


b, 


that which properly belongs to the Air, yea, - 

and the vexy Air tranſmuted into Water ? 
Pyroph. I anſwer, no, for that is nothing 

but ſimple rarified Water, or the Body of + 


TY 


| Water extended in the perforations of the. -- 
| Air, which while interſpers'd in the tenui= 


ous and pliable Body thereof, by the ſmal-- - 
neſs of its rarified parts, eſcapes our Senſe, 


| and ſo remains till the parts thereof come - 
| nearer together, which gliding along the 


ſurface of Stones in Buildings (while the. - 
lower Regionof the Air is ponderous there=+-- 
with) becomes gathered into a viſible Body: * 
of -moiltare or Water, and therefore 1s not - - 
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Kir tranſmuted into Water, as you. may- 
{ce more at large in our Hydrologia Chy- 

Hydroph. But pray ( Pyroph..) ſeeing you f' 
neither admit of Air as the ſubjefum inheſi-, ! 


onis of moiſture, nor moilture to be a prima-. |, 


ry or efſcntial quality of Ait, and conſe-. | 
quently deny Air to bean Element of Bodies, | 
and that there is no- tranſmutability of Air' Þ 
into Water: I ſay pray what do you ſuppole* | 
Air tobe ? - 

Pyroph. 1 Took upon Air (Hydroph.) to be. |: 


fuch a parcel of matter, whoſe parts confiſt, þ 


m a tenwious, diaphanous , pliable. and fluid* þ 
Texture, of ealie receſs, fuſceptible of the 
rmpreſſions of the minuteſt of Bodies, and F 
eapablc of. permitting, rarifed Waters, Va- 
pours and al] forts of 4} porrhea from the ter-- | 
raqucous, Globe to ak and. repaſs : of all 5 
which and many other minute Bodies that.. þ 
fall not under the pexception of our ſenſes, 
it is the proper Yehicle, alſo ſubfervient to 
the motion of all Bodies that tack to and 
fro within its Otb, is;the Vehicte of Species; 
the medium of all. infliitnces and tranſactions 
betwixt the Caleſtial and Terreſtrial Bodies ; | 
And as Triſmegiſtus in Aſclepio, faith, Aer | 
aft organum vel machina omnium, per quam ons 
 #i@ fiunt, not asan Element, but as a Machine 
for the 'motion of all Bodies. ]. , 
| ts.: 
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Its parts I ſay are tenuious, that it may the + 
better give way to the motion of Bodies, 
within its orbit 3 of caſte receſs, that it may - 
the better admit of other rarified Bodies, 
which are in a_ continual- circulation, and 
thoſe perforations to be of no -prefixt fi- 
gure, but either round, or anguler, accord-: 
ing to the preflure of its parts: by the: 
motion-of other Bodies 3 Diaphanoxs, that: 
It may the better tranſmit the Rays of lu-- 
minous Bodies 3 pliable,1 ſaid,that it may be 
the more ſubſervient to the juſtlings of Bo- 
dies, and may the better recede- upon the 
acceſs of other moveables 3 and laſtly, fluid. 
that it may thereby prevent: any large va- 
cunm., and may the better preſs into the Po- - 
rofities of Bodies 3 Thus a ſtone being caſt at:. 
a diſtance, which by: the impulſe-it has got; 
draws, ſuppoſe; a ftraigt line-in the Air, force- - 
ing ſome parts of the Air, and thoſe: preſs: 
upon the next adjaccnt-, and-thoſethe next; 


_ till . by a circulating motion they fall con- 


ſtantly into the ' rear of the deſerted ſpace, 
made by the motion of the. ſtone, and ſo 
immediately ſupplies the vacancy thereof,and 
thereby contributes to the perpetuating the 
firſt impulſe from a hand, Sling, or Engines 


- Forif the Air did not conſtantly ſucceed bya 


circular motion, cloſe in the rear of the 
moveable ; the: jmpulſe would immediately 
| | flag 


| 10 - Philoſophical Dzalogner, ; 
flag, and the motion of the Body ceaſe. - 


And although Democritzs his two grand 
ingredicnts of the world were Atoms, and 


that which he calls vacuum or. inane, which: 
was nothing elfe but what we in the verge. 
of-our Atmoſphere call Air,and above is Xther; - 


yet certainly, although the parts of Air, are 


fo tenuous, and diaphanous ; as never to be-- 


come vilible to. our eyes, yet I ſay, may no 
leſs be reputed matter, (in how different a 
Texture ſoever) than that which enters the 


- compoſition . of natural Bodies, as genuine. 


Elements thereof. 
 Hydroph. Theſgare general confiderations 
of Air, as it falls ina large ſenſe under our. 


apprehenſion; But pray (Pyraph.) how do 


you apprehend of it ina more ltrict and par= 
ticular ſenſe, in order to the intimate con- 
cerns of Animals and Vegetables, which 
feemr to have ſome near dependance thereon, 


"both as to their Generation.Conſervation in 


their Species, and M:taſtafts too. 


Pyroph. Not ſo  gcneral conſiderations | 
(Hydroph. Jas you may perhaps take them to. 


e, but may many of them very well ſerve 


to ſome Phenomena of both Animals, V cgeta- 
bles and other Bodies, as they fall under a. 
Philoſophick inquiry 3 for that it ſhould by. 
its tenjous, plyable, fluid Texture, be ſub- - 
{exvicnt to the motion.of Bodics,is tiereny rp 
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{cſs.ſerviceable; as for the general ſothe pare. 
ticular concerns of. Animals and: Vegetables, 
. both by concurring to the: Motion, Senſation, 
' Setretion, and Perſpiration of Animals 3 as alſo. . 
, by promoting the motion and Vegetation. of. 
Vegetables 3 and-.that too as it is- perfora- -- 
ble and diaphanous admitting both of lami- -- 
' nous aswellas other Bodies which circulate. 
in its Orb, fox the helping forward Animas - 
| #0n, and Vegetation, and all this by invigora- 
a ntial Ferments of both, which - 


e 
c 
its congenital affociate the Volatile. nitrous 
Salt, and ZZtherial matter hid therein. 


Without which, the fun&ions of Vitali- 
ty could notbe.perform'd, for without thoſe. 


jointly concurring, neither would the Fer- 


ments be actuated, the parts perſpirable the: 
Faper of Life ſet a: flaming, nor in tine the. 


Body moveable without the help of that 


Organum, as Triſmegiſtus calls it : which is. 


further evident. by what impxovements,the 
great Naturaliſt, Eſqz Boyle, hath made in 
the lately invented. Pneamatick, Engine, into 
which if Animals be put, and the Air pumpt 
forth, they fall into Palpitations and in a ve- 
ry little time, for want of the help of this 
Eſſential Organum,the Ferments are damp'd, 
the Spirits run counter, flag, 'and the .Ia- 
per of Life is quickly extin&, ſo that they 
ſpeedily die of Spaſmy and, Gomplionr. 


of 


my Philoſophica! Dialogues. 
| Andas the Air with its Volatile Salt, is an 
Efſential Machine (not as an Element) necel- 
fary to promote'(it not alſo to excite) the 
Functions of Vitality in Animals; ſoit isno 
leſs effecual,' in the invigorating the ſemi- 
nal Ferments of Vegetables : For neither 
are theſe brought on to maturity , nor do 
they grow without the concurrence thereof; 
Itaſmuch--as'the ſuperficies of the Earth, 
which is the Matrix or Nurſery of Vegetable 
Sceds,is porons and ſpongy whereby the Air 
has acceſs to Seeds, even in their firſt open- 
ings,and beginnings to motion 3 concurring: 
to the firſt workings, of the ſeminal Prin- 
ctples, by putting the Springs & Ferments in- 
to Actionzand when they by the: Vegetative 


Colliſion of their Principles put: forth ,: or- 
ſpring out of the Earth; ſtill require the. 
aſſiſting influence of*this uid Aereal matter, 


of which if they be denied, their Ferments 


ceaſe to a, and the Body withers; 
And as: to what you ask ( Hyadrop. ) how: 
the Air is concer'din the Metaſtaſis of Bos - 


dies,out'of one ſhape into-another 3I anſwer, 
that new Ferments are {uper-taduc'd upon 
Bodies, for the mutation thereof , by the: 
mediation of Air:, whereby the ſeminal 
Principles, which by their inteſtine and Pro- 
' greſive Colliſions have been the Mechanical 
; ond in theProduction and Geneſis of Bo 


dics. 
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"| dies, do now, by the ſuperinduGion of new 


Ferments, -from the. Air, fall into other ſorts 
(I mean Retrogreſſive) Collifions , thereby 
takes the ſame Body (they buile before ) 
now in pieces by a putredinous Ferment 3 

For:if ſome Bodies can but be ſecur'd 
from the Air (or from what is contain'd in 
the Air) before a-putrid Ferment be intro- 
duc'd, (that is, before the Principles be put 


| Into their reverſe motion,) they may be pre- 


ſerv'd intire in their form: the truth of 


 which,may be confirm'd by ſeveral Mechani- 


cal inſtances: For beſides the Additaments 
of Salts, Sugars, and Vinegars, wherewith 
many ſorts of. things, as food and all Con-- 


| feftions may be preſerv'd a conſiderable: 


time for uſe: and beſides the Occlufions of. 
the Pores of ſome Bodies, eſpecially Pxllen: 
and the like, killed and hung up in the Fea-- 
thers, whereby thoſe Bodies-may be kept 
intire from putrefaction by the Froſt Air, as- 
they preſerve their kilPd Pzllen for. ſeveraP 
Months ſweet and good, in- New-England I 
ſay, beſides all theſe, I know .a peculiar: 
Artifice of - preſerving Aprecocks, Damfens , 
Gooſeberries , Cherries, &c. without the ad- 
dition of any thing, ſave a skiltul contri-- 
vance of excluding the Air : of which more 


| in our Zymolog. Phyſic.and TentamenPhyſiologics 


Thus alſoQuinces by taking forth theCore, 
which. 
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which boyPd with: ſome -other-Dwinces to a 


Mucilage, with which they are to be filPd;' 


and put into a cloſe Veſſel, fil d round with 


the ſame Mucilzge, will preſerve them intire. 
1n-their form for a whole year ſo fleſh kept 


in 2 conſtant current of Water, or in Spirit 


of Wine, will be preferv'dra Jong time in- 
Its -intire form, as ſometimes. a Puppy has 


been kept intire, and Embrio's are preſerved 


from any putrid Ferment in Spirit of Wine. 


Alſo Beef ſeaſon'd and well bak'd, and pur 


ia a Cask filPd with deſpum'd Butter, has- 
thereby been kept good in long Voyages : 
Thus by imbalming, Fumes, and Scarcloths;: 
Cadaverous Bodies are kept a great while. 
<fxom. putrefaQion : .alſo by a conſtant heat 
the fame Bodies may be Mummiz'd, witneſs 


the Bodies both of Men and Beaſts in ſandy 


Deſerts (as thoſe of Arabia) being covered 
over with.Sands by whirl-winds or Hurri- 


canes, are by the heat of the Sun-(conſtant- 
ly beating upon them) and by being: ſepa- 
rated from the Air, turn'd into Mummy, 
found unbar'd by other contrary Winds. 

So that you ſee hence ( Hydreph.)) how 


Bodies are prevented of their otherwiſe ſud-- 


den Metaſtafis into other ſhapes, cither- by 
additional S2line-orx other ſorts of Condiments 
Liquors, Steams 6c. or other more ſolitary 


Excluſions of. Air-z all which do anticipate 


the. 
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the ſudden Analyſis of Bodies; (which fre- 
quently happen from new putredinous Fer- 
ments) by arreſting and ſuſpending the Prin- 
ciples of Bodies in their Fermentative Colli-- 
ſions : wherefore you ſee that the Air is not 
only..of general but particular concern, as 
in the produCtion and conſervation of Ani-- 
mals, and Vegetables, ſo alſo-in; the produ- 
ion or putredinous Analyſis of them into 
other forms, 

Beſides all which CHydroph.) we are to 
conſider the Air-as the -common Vehicle of 


: * Heat, Cold, and Moiſture, not 'as- Quali- 


tics which are Effential to Air, as their ſwb- 
jeclum inbefionis, but as actual Bodies, how. - 


'* [minute ſoever,, are capable enough to {mite | 
 - Jour ſubtile Organs, and affect our Senſes, . 


ſet on work by Winds from different quare - 
ters> which are the Clavigeri tempeſtatum 1n 
order tothe mutation. of. weather. . 

For: although theſe float inthe Air and.. 
are not ſeen,(excepting that of Moiſture ga--- 
thered together in a Miſt, Fog, or Cloud)yet 
that they are perceptible enough to our Sens - 
ſes, is evident amongſt the reſt, from the - 
minute Particles of Cold, which float. in the 
Air from Northern Winds, and are of ſuch . 
Shape, or Size, as they not only pierce our - 
Skins, and moderately ſhut the Pores there--. 
cf, thereby invigorate the Ferments,whence -. 

our 
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our Appetites to Food are ſtronger, and the 
Digeſtions the better perform'd in Froft than 
in warm Weather, And in colder Coun- 
tries-and Climates, than in hot. but in cold. 
raw Weather the Pores (thoſe ſmall Portals*Þ 
of the Body) ftanda char (if I may ſo fay) flw 
whereby the alterations in the Air have the'Þ t 
eaſier acceſs into our Juices, to procure the ||| b 
Itke in them 3 whence we obſerve, in (uch'Þ fi 
Weather people generally take more cold,'Þ 
and are more prone to-Diſcaſes, as well I t 
Acute asChronical.tharrat other Seaſons. | t; 
Whiclr Froſt Air, if it be very ſharp, con-}l t 
geals the fluid humours of our Rodies, force-f| c 
ing the Spirits to a xctreat unleſs oppos'd by:Þ| | 
a- warmth from exerciſe or Spirits of good'}] f 
: 

| 

| 

| 


Liquor, yea-the-ſame cold Particles meeting 
with Water, dbth ſo fill the Pores thereot, 

that from a fluid, they (by their interpoſiti- 

on) make it become for a time a-kind: of ſo- 
lid -Body : which when the winds change, 

and-are carried in different Perci#d;-of the 
Air, as breathing, ſuppoſe from the-Sorth, 
or Weſt South-Eaſt, or South-Weſt points; the- 
Particles of Heat and Moiſture muſter in the 
Air, and mortife, dint or reſolve the cold 

Particles. 

For it's very probable that the congealing 
of Water into Ice by Cold, is nothing elle 
but the congelationof the Atoms (which in- 

| , one 
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"lone Senſe we admit) of Cold, rivetting 


themſelves faſt in the Pores of the Body of 
Water, in as much as theſe floating im the 


'KAir, either brought to us by thoſe Winds 
E which blow over the Northern Frozen Seas, 


which in their reſolution may extricate 


| themſelves from their former combinations, 
| being carried. by the. fanning of the Wind 
| from that quarter, or from what other cau- 


ſes ſoevers meeting with liquid Badies, by 
their piercing nature inſinuate themſelyes in- 
to the Texture thereof, and as they weave 


| themſelves in, they put a ſtop tothe motion 


or fluidity of -thole liquids, unleſs preſerv'd 


"| by ſome adive, nimble, ſpirituous parts,and 


from a.fluid make them become (as weſfaid) 
a ſort of Tolid Bodies3 which as. they fill 
ſome Pores of Water, ſo they. cauſe ſome 6+ 
ther,parts of Water to conſtringe or concen- 
ter thettiſelves 3 whence is one reaton, why 
in Froſty Seaſons, Rivers (that are other- 
wiſe high by-late falls of Rain) are upon 
Froſty Winds fhrunk up, and Water in Veſ- 
els expos'd to the Air, are ſenſibly contracts 
£d or leſſened, _ 
| Whereforeall Bodies whoſe Texture con- 
ſis moſtwhat of liquid parts, if they con- 
tain ſo many of thoſe aforeſaid nimble, ſpi- 
rituous,fermentative Particles, by the. briskneſs 
of whoſe motion, the liquids are. kepedind, 
tnen 


= 
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then are they fecured (ſo long'as-kept either 
\ circulating in their own,or defended-by cloſfÞ 


Veſſels) from ' the injury oof the cold, un- 
dergo no coagulation therefrom , nor are 


altered thereby 3 Thus the Blood, and liquid Þ 
*Juices-in the Body of Man or other Animals, 


as long as they are invigorated with Spiritu- 
ous, Saline and Sulphureons parts, which keep 
-them conſtantly in a circulating Motion, fo 
Jong are ſafe from the injury of cold : ſoall 


:Fermented Liquors, whether Wines, $Sider, ff 


Perry, Ale, Beer , &c. while the Ferments 
are active, with Spiritwons parts interwoven 
in the whole. Texture thereof, and kept in 
cloſe Veſſels, ſolong are not apt to be ſur- 
Priz'd by cold, or to be congeaFd thereby 
Into Ice : unleſs through the excelliveneſs 
of Cold, and perhaps careleſhefs inſtopping 
up Veſſels, Wines or other Fermented Li- 
quors become Frozen,as ſometimes happens 
upon very long Voiages into cold Clitmates, 
witneſs that of Fiſhing for Whales, <= 
Hhollanders in the Northern-Seas,. their 
(otherwiſe generous enough) wete by extre> 
mity of cold Frozen, the Hoops being taken 
Off, and the VVines uncask'd , they were 
found -conpeaP'd into Ice, and ftood in the 
form of the Veſſels they were'put in: which 
Ice they perforated with Augers, and found 
about the Center of the Tee, # litck _ 
(; ITY © 
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. of an Ametlyt Colour, which was the pure 
'Balſamick, Spirits of Wine concentred , and 
therefore incapable of being congeal'd by 


cold : all the rett of the Body of Ice, being 


| diffoly*d by Heat, was an infipid Phlegm or 
E mere VVater of VVine, into which if a 


little' of the true Fiery Spirits was pour'd, 
made it like VVine, after which manner 
they drank it, | 

And in our late intenſe Froſt, December 


laſt, the Partzcles of Gold "were ſo copious, 


and piercing, as it froze Beer and Ale .in 
Cakes, Sherry Sack in Bottles, anda 'Lixi- 
view of Vegetable Salts I had by . me; yea a 
pretty ſmart Spirit of Yitriol ſtanding in a 
Bottle in a VVindow, was as faras I could 


diſcern totally Frozen up- and in Tork-ſhire 


in ſome places, it froze the mox{ture in peo- 
ples Noftrils, into 'Icicles, that with their 
tinger (as an Eye-witneſs told me.) they 
pulPd ont pieces of Ice. EZ | 

So all Volatile 'Spirits', whether Vinous , 
Urinous, or Oleaginons are (being kept in 
cloſe Veſſels ) capable of defending them« 
ſelves from being congeaFd by cold. . For 
neither Spirits of VVine, or Volatile Spirits" 
of Blood, Urin, Soot, Harts-horn, &c. nor 
diſtilPd (therefore calPd) Chymical-Oyls, as 


of Twrpemine ,, Cinamon., Cloves , Roſemary , 


Sage, Warmmood, &c axc I ſay none of them 
/ apt 
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apt to be Frozen by Cold, but can defend | - 


themſelves, by their nimble, aRtive, ſpiritu- 
ous parts, from the injury thereof: in like 
manner all Mineral acid Spirits, as of Vji- 
triol ( except, as aforeſaid ) Alom, Nitre, 
Salt, ec. can (if keptin cloſe Veſſels) pre- 
ſerve themſelves from damage by cold: fo 
alſo-Lixiviums made of the fixt Salts of Tar- 
tar, or other Vegetables. | 

'But thoſe Liquids, that are deſtitute of 
ſaline , ſulphurous , or other 'fermenting 
Particles, are-of themſelves capable of ad- 
'mitting the ingreſs of-cold Atoms, ſo as to 
ſuffer ſome Vacuolums to be filPd, and other 
parts to be conſtring'd into a ſolid form of 
the congeal'd body.of Ice, and all this by the 
medium of Air : which is the vehicle of the({ 
cold Atoms. | | 


SECT. XII. 


Hydroph. JD Ut we fay ( Pyroph.)) that cold 
Y is an' ative Quality, which 
doth.congregare homogenea & heterogenea.and as 
ſuch doth condenſe & congeal Water into Ice, 
Pyroph. Thoſe qualities ( Hydroph.) toge- 
ther with the quaternary of Elements, which 
you-look upon as Principles of mixt bodies, 


and. from whoſe combinations, you would | - 


ſolve. the different apparences thereof, I 
have told you, and I think pattly po 
| | rate 
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. rated, as ſuch, 'not to be -in. rerium na» 


OO OATS: SO TT Kd I 
Hydroph. But what different impreſſions 
( Pyroph..) are made in the Air from cold 
Particles, and from Ferments of a contrary 
diſpotition , 'and what alterations thence 
happen to Animal Juyces, and how per- 

form'd ? ; 
Pyroph. 1 anſwer, That as the Air by rea- 
ſon of ſome congeneal Ferments ( tacking 
to and fro therein) doth conſpire not only 
to the awakening the Ferments of Animals 
and Vegetables, and to the keeping them a 
foot, and that both in order to building of 
bodies, as well as to the pulling them down : 
{o doth-the Air at other ſeafons contain 
other Particles of cold, which are able to 
ſuſpend the motion and acion of the for- 
mer, that is, if very intenſe, are able to de- 
ſtroy. the Ferments of Men and other Ani- 
mals, as tis evident by the killing of many 
Men and Beaſts in cold Countreys, as in 
Ruſſia,Greenland, and Norway, the Froſts are 
ſometimes {ſo ftrong as that Men are fome- 


- times brought to Innsor Markets frozen on 


Horſe-back, are found rigid, aud ſtarv'd to 
death, fitting ſtreight up like Statues 3 And 


- in Vegetables it's very diſcernable to have 


them:mortified by firong Froſts. 
And as the cold Particles arreſi the vital 
G and 
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and vegetative Ferments of Animals and 
Vegetables, fo it likewiſe ſuſpends the pu- 
.tretactive Ferments in the reſolution, or ta- 
king bodies in pieces, locking up thoſe re- 
ſolving Ferments : hence the Carcaſes of any 
{ort of Animals expos'd to the Air, having 
a putrefaction already begun, and thereby 
grown fxtid, have, I ſay, upon ftrong Frofts, 
thoſe putridFerments ſhut up,and ſend forth 
no fetor, or bad ſmell and that by reaſon 
of the cold Atoms, which tix themſelves in 
the Porcs of ſuch bodys, and thereby arrc(t 
the motion of the Principles : which cold 
Particles are no ſooner extricated by change 
of weather, but the Ferments, I mean the 
putrefactive, are let looſe again, and then 
goes on as firongly as ever. 

Yea, in thawing Winds, all putrefactive 
Ferments grow vigorous, and are carried in 
great and numerous ſwarms through the 
common Vehicle, the Air, which cither 
{mite our Noſtrils very ſenſibly, or affect 
our Juyces indiſcernably to the producing 
great alterations therein : How much the 
froſt Particles penetrate any Fruits, fo much 
do they when the Froſt breaks, undergo a 
putrefaRion, as is obvious:in Apples, and 
other Fruits, which the more they are ex- 
pos'd to froſt Air, fo much the ſooner they 
rot, and that becauſe the ative Principles 
are 
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are ſo far mortify'd (through the opennefs 
of their Pores) as to their natural and in- 
teſtine Fermentation,and ſo catily (upon the 
-unhinging and unrivetting the cold Atoms,) 
fall into regreiſive and putrefactive Fermen= 
"tation, | 

Hydroph. Have you (Pyroph..) any artt> 
-ficial way of repreſenting cold to us ? 

Pyroph.Y es,how cold may be produc'd, we 
-had an Experiment above 7 years ago,which 
was thus : Having mixed Sal Armoniac, and 
Saturn Ore upon a Marble, or in a Mortar, 
and put them into a ſubliming Urinal (for 
a peculiar purpoſe we then propos'd) to 
which adding Water, and ſhaking them 
together, while the f{olution was making 
produc'd an intenfe coldneſs to the hand 
holding the'Glaſs, and waſhing the out-ſide 


-of the Glaſs with water, found as it was 


pour?d on, immediately it became long 
fleaks of Ice, which as we took off and pour- 
ed more water on, did the ſame again and 
again: the ſame will Sal Armon. diflolv'd 
per ſe in water do, alſo its capnt mort. re- 
maining after the ſublimation thereof with 
Pot-aſh or Salt of Tartar, diffolv'd in Was 

tr. SEFE 
And to make two cold Liquors (cold te 
touch) to heat each other (to evince the 
xeaſon of the-contrary quality, viz heat) we 
GC 2 | have 
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'have put Oyl of Vitriol to water, which be- 
ing mixed by ſhaking, immediately con- 
tracts a greater heat than can be ſuffered by 
the hand that holds the Glaſs3 and from 
the ſame cauſe, one may calily cauſe Ice it 
ſelf to cauſe heat to another cold Liquor, 
by proceeding, as before, with Ice put in 
Oyl of Vitriol, as the worthy Experimcn- 
tator, Mr. Boyle, tells us in his laſt Tract, 

Hydroph. How do you ( Pyreph._) ſuppoſe 
the freezing of Water to be refolv'd, or 
thaw*d ? what becomes of thoſe Atoms of 
.cold, when a Froſt is over ? and what fur- 
ther Obſervations do you make of thoſe Fer- 
ments in the Air upon thawing ſeaſons, and 
ſometimes in other weather ? 

Pyroph. To which I anſwer ( Hydroph.) 
That as the Atoins of cold are brought to 
us through the Air by certain peculiar winds, 
which in their motion meeting with capa- 
ble (viz. liquid watery) bodys , becomes 
coagulated therewith into that rigid body 
we call Ice; ſo there are other Atoms of 
heat which are brought at other ſeaſons, 
through the ſame Vehicle of Air, by diffe- 
zent (although to that purpoſe peculiar ) 
winds., which in their motion , meeting 
with thoſe of cold, either in the Air,” or co- 
agulated in watry bodies, reſolve, mortifie 


C1 mean alter their texture) and dint them + : 


{0 
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ſo; as Either altering their texture, where- 
by they for a while ſwell, and flow toge- 
ther with the water (whence upon thaws, 
Rivers for a time grow bigger) till they 
can extricate themſelves from the moiſt, 
and warm Particles, they are involv'd in; 
and by other winds are carryecd into other 
places, to pertorm the ſame offices :. or elſe 
do as ſome ſorts of Salts do to others of a 
different texture, viz. one to- mortiftie (to 
uſe a Chymical term ) dint, and change 
another, until there reſult a nextrum , or 
third thing different from either of the 
tWO. | 
Befides which, we are to conſider (Hy-- 
droph.) that theſe mutually aCting and work- 
ing upon each other, beget new ſhapes 
ainengtt themſelves, and many times prove 
ſubtile penetrating Ferments, which being 
carryed in the belly of the wind, inlinuate 
inte: fermentative Liquors , and ſet them- 
freſhly a working, which we {ce frequently 
happen in thawing winds, that both Ale. 
and Beer oftenferment anew, yea Wines too, 
eſpecially about the time of Vintage, when. 
thoſe fermentative Particles are arreſted ,. 
and determin'd by -vinous Atoms, which at 
that ſeaſon take wing , and float in the. 
Al: | 
The ſame alſo-may cauſe ſirange, and dit-- 
G 3 fcrent- 
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ferent fermentations in the blood, and other- 


Juyces of our. bodies, the efficient ſomec- 
timesof Feavers, and other Endemica]), yea 
Epidemical Diſeaſcs : and that theſe winds 
and changes. of Air thereby have an-.odd 
ivflucnce upon the fluid Juyces of- our bo- 
. dics, is apparent, in that” vulgar, yet true 


Proverb) that ſome carry Almanacks in their. 
bones, can diſcern the changes of weather 


before hand, which as we apprehend can 
be from no other cauſe, than that the mi- 
nate Particles of heat, cold or moiſture, or 
combinations thereof (carryed by different 
winds in the Vchicle of the Air, from 
whence all varieties of weather do cer- 


tainly follow, which, I ſay, at firſt, or afore= 
hand, muſtring in an inviftible manner in 


the Air.) become Ferments, which rouſe 
up old Aches, Pains,. Aſthma's, Heavineſs, 
weakneſs of the Joynts, and other Symp- 
toms vulgarly aſcribable to the Scxrvey, and 
and that many times before the weather be 
diſcernably chang'd;,, becauſe thefe other- 
wiſe indiſcernable alterations of weather, 
are prefigured, and tranſacted before hand 
in the Air. 

Whence many times (as may be obvious 
fo a curious eye) proceed the ſudden and 
unexpected alterations of Symptoms in dif- 
eaſed: and: cralie bodies, which ſo much 
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puzzle Phyfitians to know whence ſuch ſud- 
den changes, contrary to their expectation: 
ſhould happen 3 how well do things ſuc-- 
ceed, even: according to their dcehire, and 
fometimes beyond their expectationat ſome 
peculiar juncture of time (attributed. by 
Attrologers to I know not what configura- 
tion of the Planets) and on the other hand. 
how croſs and thwarting to their hopes, 
things happenat other ſeaſons 3 and all this 
many times from various excited Ferments 
in the Air, which work differently upon bo- 
dies,according to varicty of conſtitutions,diſ- 
polition.of the Ferments, and: moditication- 
of other parts. 

So alſo from other alterations in the Air, 
by ſome winds, a verminous ferment is ex=- 
cited, as we ſee in the Spring time, when-- 
the winds breath long from-the Eaft, that” 
many Caterpillers , and other Inſects, are- 
produc'd upen Trees, and Plants 3 and ma=- 
ny- times putredinous. animated. Ferments-- 
are brought with winds from cadaverous - 
bodies, which floating in the Air, prove 
{eminaries to contagious and verminous Di- 
{eaſes whence the great Plague at Milan. - 
at which time, as Cardan reports, the Air | 
was filled, yea the very duſt of the Eartt: 
animated with thoſe contagious Vermicles : 
ſo. that in. the Air often lurk. ſecret Fer- - 
G4. ments. 
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ments, which may both produce differcnt 
&rptoms in the ſame diſcaſe, as alſo be the 
cauſe of many. Epidemical Diſeaſes, whoſe 
Character (1 mean. of Exotick Ferments,) 
may for ſome time be in the Air, before they 
ſettle upon Bodies » ſo as. to cauſe a general 
diſcompoſure, 
And from the ſame cauſe,very probably it 
is, that Animals. which are frequently abroad 


in the Air, have a foreſight or preſenſation 


of the alterations of Weather.z (whence the 
ground of Auguration amongſt the Ancients) 


for their Bodies, being. always expoſed to 


change -of Air, in the varicty of weather, 
become thereby in their Texture of parts, 
more capable of being affected, with the 
leaſt changes. of Air, in which are always 


the forerunners.of certain alterations of wea- 


ther, by the foreſaid congreſs of the minute 
Particles of Heat, Cold, Moiſture.and what 
elſe which give being (by difftexent Winds 


from diverſe quarters) to changes of wea-. 


ther. 
Thus Cranes are obſerved by. ſome Natu- 


ralifts, that when they fly ſoftly, and ſilently. 


do preſage fair weather 3. but when they 
haſten, make a great noiſe, and fly in a di- 
{ſturbed order, do predict Storms 3 ſo like- 
wiſe Storks and Wild-Geeſe, as Wolfangins 
tells us in his Hiſtoria animalium Sacra; and; 

| there- 
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therefore Storks and Cranes, before the: 
coming of Winter, take wing and fly ut' 
Troops in a triangular form-into hotter* 
Countries, witneſs from Thracia into Egypt; + 
and from Czlicia, into Perfia: | not -to-fay 
what 1s reported, that when they fly near 
Mount. Taurus, where ftore-of Eagles-are;; 
they each take a ſtone in their Bill to prevent 
any noiſe, leſt the. Eagles ſhould ſeife -upon - 
them. | 2. i 

Not unlike to which-the Jearncd Wormins® 
in his Muſeum, relates ſomewhat wonderful - 
concerning a fort of Bird frequent in Norway, - 
upon which change of weather has aforc-- 
hand. ftrange influence 3-- his words are as-- 
tolloweth, Muſeum, Norm. p. 304. Aliud ge- 
nas (ſaith he )Norvegie &- Iſland;s frequens, eſt 
e Mergorum vel potins Colymborum genere, Ni-.” 
dum prope aquas ita ſtruit, ut cum neceſſitas fla- © 
gitat, in-eas ſe celeritey precipitare poteſt :- ſed 
nidum-repetitura, infixo terre roſtro fe ſuſpendit, 
donec corpus ſublevaverit, ac petitum obtinuerit-* 
nidum\ ubi imbres largiores imminere pecaliari / 
nature inſtindu perſentiſcit, pullis ac nido ſuo 
ab inundatione metwens, querulo ſono- aerem vers= : 
berat , e contra cum cli ſerenitatem- &: clemen- 
tiam preſagierit, letis acclamationibus, & alia 
gratiori ſono pullisapplaudit gende de futuratem= 
peſtate certi accole,” vocem Hui andientes excla- 
mare ſolent Norvegle 
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SECT... XIIL 


Hydroph. 4: think you (Pyroph._) of 


the drying quality, which 


we define, qualitas -patibilis, que ſuo- 


facile,alieno antem termino difficulter clauditur : 
Is not this competible to the Earth primarily, 


and to the Air. ſecundarily, and to other-Bo-.. 


dies as they admit-of the combination of this 


with other qualities, in the compoſition - 


thereof. 
Pyroph. 1. think ( Hydroph._) and perhaps 


inay make good, that what you call a drying 


quality, 1s no more a quality than its oppo- 


ſite moiſture 3 and that as moiſture 15 no qua- .. 


lity premarily of the Air, nor ſecondarily of 
other Bodies in their Compoſition : ſo nei- 
ther 1s drineſs, as. a quality, either peculiar 
to the Earth, or to-Compound Bodies: For 


in that a Bodyis faid to be-dry. is inas much - 
as the parts which conſiitute it, are of ano-.. 


ther Texture than liquid, .and are fo woven 
* tegether. as to have few (at leaſt as diſcern- 
able ) uid parts. 

And thoſe dry Bodies, are eithernaturally 
ſich, as for. inſtance, ſome ſorts of Stones, 
and ſome Calces of calcin'd Bodies, which 
by.no force of Fire axe eyex reducible into- 

| any. 
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any liquid form: or elſe ſuch Bodies, as while - 
kept from force of Fire, are accounted dry, - 
of which areall Metals, Minerals, Metalline, 
and Mineral Ore, {o me. Stones, as Peables, . 
Flints, Sand, Aſhes of-burnt or calcin'd Bo- - 
dies, all which by ſtreſs of Fire may be made 
to melt and become fluid, ſome per ſe, as the 
Metals and ſome Minerals, others by additi- - . 
on of Salts, as ſome Minerals, alſo” Minerat p 
and Metalline Ore, Pebbles, Flint, Sand, &c-. - 
by the addition of Salt of Kelp, Tartar, or / 
other calcin'd Vegetables melt into tranſpa= : 
rent Glaſs. 

Thus the Calx of Metals fretted by Acids, 
and thereby reduc'd after Evaporation in mi-- - 
aima- (viz.): into their impapable Alcolizate ©* 
pouders., are {cemingly dry. yet theſe very - 
fſubtile Croczes's, of Metals 3 witneſs that of + 
Copper, diſſolv'd; into, and* incorporated.in = 
that Body we call Verdigreece, by the help of - 
the ſour Juice. of Grapes, or in that which * 
remains after the Vintage, if that be dry'd. / 
and beat to a. moſt ſubtile pouder, (which + 
by the motion of a Pclile or the like, preſent- - 
ly by the mnateneſs of, its parts, fly up, and. * : 
doth ferire + nares as alſo that of natural - 
Vitrial-) do I fay both by firefs of Fire ariſe in : 
a.confiderable whins fume, and condenfe in- - 
to.a plenty of liquid Spirits, as is evident-in -3 
the _ of IG of Vitriol;/ and-ſo, - 

mots: 
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moſt of other Bodies, which being, divided ' 
into their Mimima, ſo as-to appear in a dry. 
Sapleſs form,may yet by diſtillation be turn'd 
moſtwhat- into l:quids,* er- by reduction - 
into- their Slphurs or Mercuries ( if Meta- 
{Ine Bodies) be-furtherconvertibleinto the - 
ftlaid Fexture of -parts. "®; 
VVherefore fecing drynefs-is no othcr- 
than ſuch a Fexture of parts in the conſiru-- 
ctton-of Bodics , as- renders the Concrete - 
not caſily fluid; ner apt to flow together , 
whenthe conſtitutive parts- are rather con- 
tinzwous than contiguous : therefore muſt this: 
dry quality, as well as-the reſt of the ſame 
traternity , ipfo fas, fortcit its: ſuppoſed 
Effence of a quality, and-lofe its repute of. 
2 nothing, for ſo eſteem it, or little better, 
while under the notion- of -a quality. _ 
Hence thoſe degrees of qualities, whicly 
(Hydroph.) you in- your PhHoſephy.) and 
M-4ichs are apt to aſcribe Concretes to, are: 
n0 moreto be taken notice of, than- the qua= 
lties themſelves : ſo that allyour-Solutions 
of - apparences- by your ſuppoſed degrces of 
the Primary qualities, will (what is ſaid be- 
ing premis'd)) of their own accordfall to no- 
thing. Hence for inſtance, Iron, which you 
in--your Scarb.- Spaw,- repute to. be of the 
third degree of drineſs, is no -more to. be 
takennotice of, asto a PhiloſophicalSoluti- 
ON: 
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on of. the Efſence of that Concrete ) than if - 
you had ſaid it had been in the third degree 
of nothing, for both are alike unintelligible; 
of. which more particularly in our Hydrolo- 
gical Eſſays. : 
 Hydroph. Well (Pyroph. ) T might juſtly re- 
ply to yous as formerly, we in the Diſputa- 
tions of the: Schools us'd to accolt the Car-- 
tefians, viz. Contra principia negantem n0n eſt. 
diſputandum : . Theſe are new conceits,which- 


we that.are grown old in the Philoſophy of. 


Ariſtotle and his followers, arenot atleiſure. 
to take notice, of : But what will you make. 
(-Pyroph._) of the ſecond qualities, viz. thoſe. 
we call Denſity , Rarity,- Gravity , Levity, 
Hardneſs, Softnefs, Thickne(s, Thinneſs, Ari-- 
dity, Lubricity , Clammineſs., Friableneſs ,, 
Aſperity, and Smoothneſs ? Are not theſe ne= 
ceflarily to be reputed Qualities, by which 
wearrive.to ſome knowledge of the nature 
of the Bodies they are found.in ? 
. Pyroph, As.to. which query ( Hydroph.) 
concerning. the ſecond qualities, I anſwer, 
that as the firſt qualities, are not. in. rerum 
natura, as ſuch, ſo neither are. theſecond., 
for ſublata cauſa tollitur effeius : But the 
frtt are the ſuppoſed cauſe of.. the ſecond, 
which being, (by reaſons aforeſaid) deducted - 
out of the Catalogue of Entizies ,, nothing 
ot .the ſecond qualities;as ſuch can ma | 
| | OT: 
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For that thatTexture of parts which makes 
Bodies appear to our Senſes,. denſc or rare, 
heavy orlight, bard or ſoft,rugged or ſmooth, 
@c. ſhould be reputed Secondary, depending 


upon the quaternary of the firſt. qualitics, 
Heat, Cold, Drineſs, and Moiſture, is1 ſay, as 


indemonſirable as unintelligible 3 for all 


theſe (as far-as I apprehend) depend meerly 


upon the different Texture of the conſticu- 
tive parts of Bodics, whereby. they variouſly 


afice&t. our Senſes, yca and many of them 
competible to the ſame Body, as its parts are 


variouſly agitated by fire, Ferments, Sal s - 


or Solvents, whereby the fame Body ſo dit- 


ferently acted, and-its parts tranſpos'd, may. 


very changeably affect our Senſes, after ſo 
many different-manners, as may make up all 
or . moſt- of thoſe you call fecond qualities. 


Hydropih: Ts not rarity a ſecond quality, þ. 


nikhg chiefly from Heat, having its parts 


extcnuated , as -Heybs , Paine, Clouds @ - 
And is not Dexfity another from Cold, ha- 
ving its parts bound up, and{- ſolidly adhe- - 


ring to each other, as GAgh, - Stone, Iron, and 
the reſt of: the Metals? And further is not 


Levity a quality arifing from Heat, making; 
things capable of- moving upwards : z and 
Gravity a quality from- Cold, which makes - 
things move downwards tow ards a Center? | 
Pyroph; -L - anfwer. ( Hydroph.) that = 
WAAC 
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what you term Rarity, I fee no neceſſity of. 
giving the name of. a fecond quality arifing 
from the Primary Heat 3 but that it is only. 
ſuch a Texture of parts in the compoſition 
of ſome Bodies, as makes them appear thin,- 
and as it were finely woven being a rare 
Texture of parts, with many Streiners, 
Porofities, or vacuolums interſ{pers'd, accord- - 
ing to whoſe Fabrick of. parts, our Senſes . 
are generally atfe&ed, ſo as they fall under . 
{uch and: ſuch diftin& perception thereof. 

Thus-Air is a rare Body, in as much as - 
its parts are.of a fine, thin, tenzious plyable - 
Texture as aforeſaid : And as Rarity,ſo Den- - 
fry is no quality, being no other than ſuch a 
Body, whoſe parts are cloſely fet together, 
with few Poroſities, thus Stone,. Glaſs, Me. 

alline, and Mineral-Bodies, are ſuch whoſe - 
conſtitutive parts. are cloſely bound up, and 
faſt rivetted together 3. and therefore no need - 
of aſcribing its original to cold. 

As for Levity, it is peculiar to ſuch-Bodics 
whoſe Texture is rare and finely woven, and 
ſo the ſequel of that we call Rarzy. Alſo -. 
Gravity is the contrary, being the neceſſary. 
product of ſuch Bodies, whoſe parts are 
cloſely put together, I mean. of thoſe which. 
are compact and denſe Bodies. 

| And as to the reſt, of ſecond qualities, as 


Hardneſs, Softnels, Thickneſs, A 


» 
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all which I fay, are but different Modificati-- 
ons of the parts of Bodies, whereby they 
variouſly affect our Senfes, having the {ame 
way of ſolution as thoſe I have already.ſpo- 
ken of, therefore ſhall forbear.. 

Now that theſe ( Hydreph.) arc neither 


the Indexes nor the Produits of the Quater- 


nary of- fr(t qualities, and conſequently not 
to be reckoned (as ſuch) in the Category of: 
qualities, is evident, in that one and the 


{ame Body , by a Metaſtaſi s of its parts by: | 


Fire, Salts, or Solvents, may undergo all or 
moſt of thoſe you call: ſecondand perhaps firſt 
qualities too: ſo that to which of theſe, the 


Effence of that Body fhould be attributcd,. 
would prove a gwery too difficult for moſt: 


of your: Philoſophy grounded upon- theſe. 
qualities, to:reſolve. 


Thus for inſtance, fuppoſe we take Anti-: 
mony: into our conſideration, which in its- 
 Min-ra, is a ſtony,denſe, heavy, hard.friable. 


Body 3:this being melted by Fire, and there- 


by ſeparated from- its petrifique, gritty, and- 
fabulous parts, gives us that Body of: Anti-- 


mony uſually fold. in. the Shops 3 which-{till 
retains all: the aforcfaid properties., which: 


are the natural ſequels of its preſent Texture. 
of parts; But ſuppoſe this by fire be forc'd. 


in-Fumes into Flowers,adhering to the-ſides 


of:Pots,. Qvens, or other large. receivers,; 


give - 
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£1ve a rare, light, ſoft and impalpable 
Body, with a white colour 3- which fluxed' 
by further addition of Fire, becomes adenſe, 
heavy,hard,friable but diaphanous Body cal- 
led the Vitrumor Glaſs of Antimony, where 
by. the Vitrification of its parts, it emulates 
that other product of the Fire made from 
Aſhes. and Sand flux'd together : | Concer- 
ning the reaſons and cauſes of Vitrification in 
gcneral and particular, we diſcourſe in our: 
| Zentamen Phyſiologic. and Litholog.Phyſica. | 
This glaſs prepared as atoreſaid, will by 
further addition. of Fire and Salts, become 
Metalline , melt and run into a Regalus, 
which melts and flows like Lead or Quick-fil-- 
ver, (calPd by Chymiſts the coagulated Mer- 
| carry of Antimeny) is denſe, hard, heavy, and 
opacous , which again_may. be ſublim'd into 
Flowers, out of which Flowers: may a cur- 
rent Mercury begot by boyling with Salt of 
Tartar ,, &c. as is mention'd in Volum. 4. 
Theat. Chym. Nova difquifit. de Helia Ar- 
ziſta. | 
Alſo Antimony by addition of Salts with: 
the help.of Fire, produceth that Maſs we 
call hpar Antimonii, (which makes the fre- 
. quently us'd Emetick Wine) upon which 
liffolv'd in Water , if diftilld Vinegar be 
poured, it makes a ſpeedy ſeparation of a 


; [Red and Yellow Sulphur, with a Fetid Sul. 
phureous 
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But if in lieu of Vinegar, more Salts: be ad- 


ded, and it be further calcin'd, it turns from 
a yellow toa Carnation, then to a white Co- - 


lour, which when edzlcorated by. waſhing 


the Salts therefrom, becomes. that Body we + 


call Diaphoretick Antimony, being a white 


(with yellow refleGtion ) ſoft, impalpable 


powder. 


In like manner , Antimony calcin'd with- 


Aqua-fortis., either becomes. white, or by 
another addition thereto, witha ſlight 4r- 
tifice is. turn'd into a green Sulphur which 
flames, and has all the properties-of com- 


mon Brimftone :' So Antimony: with the addi- 


tion of Mercury ſublimate.is by the help of the 


Salts: therein contain'd, brought inta a gla-- 


c;al Oyl; which as it becomesa fluid Body:-by 
the leaſt:-Heat, fo it is congeal'd into:Crytals 


frequently by:Cold : ifupon this.Oy!, warm | 


Water, or Oyl of Tartar be poured, preci- 
Pitates into a ſoft powder, call'd Mercurius 
Vite : if Spirit of Nitre or Aqua-fortis be 
diſtilPd therefrom, it becomes. (after the 
paibng away of a ſtifling Sulphureous Arſe- 
nical Fume) another ſoft, white, impalpable 
powder.call'd Bezoadicum Minerale. 

Thus you ſee (Hydroph. ) how the ſame 
Pody of Antimony, 1s by the various applica- 


tion 


phureons (mell very like the Water of the- 
Sulpbur-Well at Knarsborough in York;ſhire: 
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tion-of Fire , and Salts, fo altered 'in: the 
Texture of its parts, as to.give that varie- 


ty of apparences under. which it arrives dit- 
terently diſguis'd to our Senſes, viz. as that 


which appears denſe, heavy, hard, of one 


colour, &c. ſhall preſently diſcover it (clf to- 


Je rare; light, ſoft, of another colour, &c. 


and which evennow appear'd ſolid, and per=- 
manent, ſhall forthwith become ſoft, and 
fluid 3. where it will be difficult to judge 
truly of the nature of this Mineral Concrete- 
by the preſent prevalency of any of theſe ſe-- 
condary qualitics. : 

Yea. and further. to acquaint you, what: 
great alterations and changes may-be made 


- Fin the ſame Body, by the tranſpoſition and: 


ſometimes volatization of the parts, through 


- the mediation of Fire and Solvents, I'know- 


by a certain method, huw to make 
Antimony (the Body-we urge for inſtance ) 
as ſolid a Concrete as it is ariſe-over. 


the Helm in an cafie Heat, and in the form 


of a Liquor, and by which ſometimes I 
have known it come into the Helm, even in 
the gentle heat of Balneum Marie , in the 
form not only of a_ limpid liquor , but 
iſo ſometimes of a Salt diffolvable per deli- 
mium into an Oyl, ealily diſcernable by its . 


> Flateſcence and precipitation by the bare ad-- 


dition of ſimple water. | 
T* 
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E might (Hydroph._) confirm this by fur- 
ther inttances of the like nature, viz. by ur- 
ging the various Phenomena's of Vitriol,Copper 
and other Metals, whoſe different tranſpoli- 
tion of parts by Fire, Salts, and Solvents, 


make up the great variety of thoſe neceſſa--| 


ry {cquels of Bodies, which you term Quali- 
ties,, whether primary or ſecondary and yet 
are really no other, than the different mu- 
tation. of the conſtitutive parts of Bodies, 
out of one Poſture, and Figure into another : 
whereby the ſame Body differently ſmites 
our ſenſes with thoſe mechanical Aﬀections 
of matter, which C Hydroph. ) you aſcribe.to 
the firſt and ſecond qualities :. For the fur- 


ther illuſtrating of which, you'may conſult, F. 
the works of that worthy and incompard-= 


ble Philoſopher. and induſtrious ſearcher of 


Nature, the Honourable Boyle, eſpecially his: 


Treatiſe of the Origin of Forms. 


But before we conclude this Section, give 
me leave ( Hyaroph.) to acquaint you, that: 


amongſt other Inftances,we have and might 
urge, how that from Metals. by the media- 
tion of Salts, and help of Fire, may reſult 
cther ſorts of concretions than uſually ap- 
pear, by different "modifications mask'd 
with various qualifications : So that Mi- 
 neral-gums (it. I. may ſo call them ) may 
hence be made, which are much ditfc- 

- rcnt 


| 
: 
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rent both in-colour.capacity of taking flame, 
fufibility Lke water, &c. from any of the 
ingredicnts that enter the compolition therc= 
of : Thus for inſtance, from Sal Armoniach, 
* WE Mercury ſublimate,and cap.Mort.ok Verdegreece 
R (left aftcr the diſtillation of its Spirit)mixed 
and put in a ſubliming Ucinal, after it flux- 
ed together (for it boyls like water) for five 
or {ix hours, when cool, I found in the bot- 
tom a Cake of a kind of Rofin, very hard, 
ſomewhat red, almoſt like Gum gutte 3 the 
ſublimate which aroſe, was but very thin and 
inconſfiderable, which Roſin would take Fire, 
and burn with a-blue Flame, and that chief- 
ly from the Sulphur of the Copper, which 
"Nis opened by the Salts. And not only Art, 
Al but Nature her ſelf exhibits us the various 
Phenomena of Water, under the diſguiſe of 
BFrroft, Snow, Hail, &*c. where for inftance, 
Jin Snow the otherwiſe liquid, fluid, ponde- 
rous and tranſparent Body of Water, by the 
interpoſition of Frott or cold Atoms blowing 
from the North, becomes( by having theTex- 
ture of its parts ſo altered) as ſo many Flats 
29-12 Planes, laid with layers of cold Particles 
15 1 ſtratum ſuper ſtratum{as I may not improperly 
Mi- lay) a white, ſoft, light, opake, continuous 
and (unleſs it meet with heat) dry body fo 
4... ['hat you plainly ſce (Hydroph.)) how humi- 
©cnt [9ity; ficcity, fluidity, continuity, —_ 
b 


nay 
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nc, levity, tranſparency and opacity, and 
in particular whiteneſs is compctible to the 
ſame Body, whoſe parts are variouſly alter- 
cd and tranſpoſed per ſe, or with additio- 
nals. | 


SECT. X1V. 


| -Hyaroph. Bt are there not (Pyroph. )-0- If 


cher qualities of Bodies where» 


- by they become the Objects of the Senſes, as If 
-Colours, Sapours,Odours,&c.To begin with | 
the firſt, do not we rightly dehine colour to Þ 


be extremitas perſpicui in corpore terminato £ 


Pyroph. Thoſe you reckon ( Hydroph.,) axe || 


-no more to be accounted Qualities, than the 


reſt beforenamed : But are to be look'd upon | 
-as different affedtions of Concrete Bedies, Il 


as they ſtand in a relation to a perception by 


'our ſenſes 3 and firſt as to the definition of 8 


colour, whoſe genus is extremitas, methinks 


Ariſtotle began at the wrong end 3 For it is © 


not the extremity of a Diaphanous Body 
which gives Effence to colour , being only 
neceſſary thereto a Poſteriori : For it I miſtake 
not, light ſhould be the genes of the defini- 
tion of colour which admitting of various 
refractions and refle&ions, in, and from the 
extremities or ſurfaces of Bodies;make w_ 
_ dit- 
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| different apparences thereof 'we call co- 
| lours. | | 

| Bclides, it ſhould ſeem to me,- that what 
| you call extremitas perſpicmi, 1s not of that 


C extent as to compriſe the generality of co- © 


1 ours, although -we ſhould admit of it as 
the genus and that becauſe we ſee colours 
ff as frequently made, by {umple reflections of 
| light trom the ſurfaces of bodies, witneſs 
| from all Vegetables, Animals, ftain'd or 
dy'd Garments and the reſt, as well (I fay) 
« as by refractions of the (ame light (the et- 
[| ficient of all colours) in perſpicuous bodies: 
| For that 'colour ſhould be contin'd to the 
| only cxtremity of a 4iaphanons body, is me- 
| thinks too irait every way, both as to the 
genus, as alſo to the ſ{pecitical difference of 
| the true definition of colour 3 m as much 
{ as where a diaphanous body proves opake, 
| the luminous - Rayes which before were 
|[refracted donow becorne terminated and re- 
flected, and yet doth no leſs produce variety 
| of colours than before. 

As for inſtance, Suppoſe a Solution of Vz- 
triol made in diftilPd Water, which ts a per- 
{picuous body, giving a-green colour, and 
that as well by refraftion as tranſmiſnon 
of Rays from a luminous body , gliding - 
fide-ways, -and ſmiting through the Liquor, 
which renders it diaphanous 3 whole tex- 

_ ture 
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ture of parts with the interſtices-in the 


fluid Menſftruum, cauſeth (T ſay) ſuch a re- | 


fraction of light, as thereby repreſents it 
under the form of a green -colour. It into 
this green diaphanous Liquor .( Hydroph.) 
you pour a clear ſolution of Galls, the tex- 
ture of the vitriolin parts in the water will 
become ſo altered, as that in lieu of a dia- 
phanows, it will become an opake Liquor 3 
{o that the luminous Rays which before 
were refracted and tranſmitted, will now 
become either reflected or ſo intangled in 
the texture of the parts, as neither to make 
a tranſmiſſion, refraction, or any conſiderable 
reflection of light there-from, and therefore 
becomes opacous or black. fo 
For by the addition of Galls to the afore- 
ſaid Liquor, the firſt body , whoſe parts 
were uniform and regularly tranſmitted and 
rcfracted, the Rays of light, doth now by 
. this commixture with the Particles of Galls, 
muſter in ſo confus'd a poſture, make an 
extraverſion of large flats, ſome of which 
always fall in the rear of the Angles, and 
jun&tures of others 3 ſo as the tranſmiſhon 
of light is quite intercepted, and therefore 
what reflection is made, is only ſo much 
as to be ſufficient to,.make that repreſen- 
tation of bodies by that colour we call 


black, 
Which 
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Which that it -is ſo, appears further by 


pouring Oyl-of Vitriol, Spirit of Nitre , 


Aqua-fortis, or the like corrohive Acid Spi- 
rits upon thoſe vitriolin opacous Liquors, 
or other bodies made black by vitriolin 
aſtringent Steins z where you will preſently 
view thoſe Particles of the Gall, which be= 
fore filPd the Pores of the Liquor, and by 
extraverting many flats made the-Liquor 
opacous, dark, and inky, will now become 
fretted, difſelv'd, and the flats leſſened, fo 
as the parts will again return into their for- 
mer uniform poſture, and ſuffer the light 


. (by becoming clear) to be tranſmitted as 


before, ſo to become a diaphanous Liquor, 
as at firſt ; as you may turther ſee m our 
Experiments about the change of Colours 
m Spaw Water, in our Hydrolog. Chy= 

mMmicde | 
And that colours are nothing elſe but dif- 
ferent refra&tions and repercutfions of Jight 
from bodies, according to various Angles 
of incidence and reflection from the diffe- 
rent texture of the depth or ſuperficies 
thereof, carryed through the tranſparent 
Tunicles and Humours of the Eyes , as 
through {o many Glaſſes (for from the natu- 
ral Fabric of the Eye are artificial optical 
or microſcopical Glaſſes contriv'd) vibra- 
ting after a various manner the Optic 
H Nerves 
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Nerves, {o as to make. that kind of ſenfa- 
tion we call Vifion.: That colours are, I ſay, 
nothing elſe but fuch, I might confirm by 
many more inſtances ( viz.) by the frequent 
Manuals of Dyers, Tanners, Painters, &c. 
in their-colouring Garments, Leather, Wood, 
&c, by actual bodies (not-qualitics) of V+- 
zriol, Alum, Argol, Indico, Madaer , Lime, 
Oak Bark, Minium,” Ceruſs, Verdigreece, Spa- 
ai-white, Gum, Vernice, ultra-Marine, &c. 
all which produce different colours, not 
from inherent qualities in thoſe bodies, art- 
iing from a legitimate contemperature of 
the four Elements, but repreſent themſelves 
as being actual bodies 3 1 mean, ſhew that 
great variety of colours by the different 
texture of their conſtitutive parts, wherc- 
by light becomes fo difftcrently retracted or 
reflected, as to be ſufhcient to cauſe that 
. preat variety of colours, we ſee among(it 
bodies : where we might from the aforeſaid 
different reflections and refractions of light 
fhew amongſt the cauſes of thoſe apparences 
we call colours, what for inſtance white is, 
and how made, which we ſuppoſe to be no 
other than that texture of parts which re- 
ſults from many ſuperhicies, flat, or ſpheri- 
cal born up at ſome little diftances from 
eachother, by one or more of theſe tollow- 
ing cauſes; viz. 1. By Airz 2. Atoms of 

| : Cold; 
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Cold ; 3. Other ſimiliar inter-woven bodies; 
4. Or laſtly, are wrought into ſuch a texture 
of parts by the'preparatory Veſſels. Firit by 
Air, as is evident in "Torrents, great falls, 
and other agitations of Waters, in the white 
froth of Ale, Beer, or other fermenting 
Liquors, alſo m the warming of Ale or 
Beer, &c. where the Particles of Water and 
fermentative Liquors are huft up with thoſe 
of Air, being thereby reduc'd mto globular 
Bubbles, the aggregation of which give us 
that Phenomenon of white obſervable there- 
in: the like may be reckoned upon in pro- 
duction of white Oyntments from the con- 
cuſſion of Oyls, &c. Secondly, or by Atoms 
4 of cold, as is evident in the obvious Pheno- 
menon of Snow : where, from the cold 
Atoms woven in, with» and between the 
flats (for ſuch are the figure of its parts un- 
der this diſguiſe) of watery Particles, qre- 
ſults that colour of white, as alſo other ap» 
parences compitible to water under the 
Mafque of Snow. Thirdly, Or by other 
intcr-weaving bodies, as 1s evident where 
the texture of bodies are ſuch as are made 
up of many ſuperticies each upon other, 
by a natural ſtratum ſuper ftratum, born up 
by fome other interpofing parts , as Is 
evident in natural 'Concretions, #2. 
Talk, Alabaſter, __ Horns, Plumes, _ 
2 n 
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In factitious, viz. Lana Cornea, Venice-glaſs 
pulveriz'd, Ceruſs, Paper, &c. In all which 
the light from the aforeſaid texture of parts 
is ſo refrated and reflected as to exhibit 
us that apparence of white in all ſuch bo- 


dies. Or laſtly, are wrought into ſuch a | 


texture of parts by preparatory Veſſels, by 
which in Animals, 1 mean the LaQteals, and 
Glandules, whence the whiteneſs of Milk, 
and by other Analogous jn Vegetables, 
whence the milky Juyces of all ſorts of Spur- 
ges, Carduus Marie, &c. | 

- But to demonſtrate further, that Co- 
lour (and in particular White) is no other 


than the reſult of ſuch a peculiar texture of | 


bodies, as reflc&s the light after ſuch a 
mode competible to that apparence : and 
that the ſame body undergoing no other 
change of any additional, but barely a tran- 
| ſpoſition of the parts of the ative Principles 
therein contained, was ſpontaneouſly redu- 
cible to its priſtine .clarity and tranſparency, 
1 had this following Phenomenon repre- 
ſented to me in an Experiment I was then 
trying 3 In which Experiment, I ſhall for- 
bear to name one of theconſtituent Liquors, 
in as much as in the-main it relates not to 
this place, and only reckon upon the (to 
our purpoſe) pertinent Phenomenon which 
was this; I having two tranſparent Li- 

| | qUOrs 
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quors by me, one was: rectified Spirit of 
Wine, the other a- Mineral Liquor, upon 
the mixing theſe, I had (beſides the gentle 
heat caus'd from a moderate fermentation 
of the Principles) forthwith the apparence 
of a Milk-white Liquor, through the whole 


 bodyof the mixture, which (and what was 


very curious and remarkable to behold) with- 
in a very few minutes: without any extrin- 
lic addition, was ſpontancouſly reduc'd to _ 
a tranſparent Liquor, as limpid almoſt as 
either:'of the Liquors was before mixture : 
and all this (which-yct- adds to admiration) 
without the leaſt precipitation, or any ſort of | 


. ſediment what ever. 


I might further inlarge ( Hydroph._) but 
that I pretend not here to give a Body of 
Philoſophy, therefore fhall delignedly con-- 

tract, 
Hydroph; Well, but ſeeing (Pyroph. ) we 
have been diſcourſing of Colours, and that- 
you ſay light is effential in the Fabric there- 
of, Pray what do you think of Light it (elf ;- 
do not we rightly detine it to be aCtus perſpi- 
cuiquatenis eſt perſpicuum.and do not we truly 
dittinguiſh- betwixt [zx and /zmen,. in that. 
we ſay, lux eft Iucidi corporis qualitas,bcing 4 
quality of a luminous body as it abides, and 
is fixt in the lucid bodyz as for inſtance, that 
kght which is in the Sun, Stars, or -Fire, 
H 3. while... 
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while it is in thoſe bodies we call it lax, but: | 
when it is difpers'd in a. perſpicuous. body, 
as the Air, then it 1s. properly /zmen 3 and 
that in Fire the x, or quality thereof ſend- 
eth forth that we call Iamen, which illumi-. 
nates the body of Air, and thereby makes it 
pcr{picuous. : 

| Pyroph, To which Hydroph. I anſwer , 
That your definition of [men to be the act 
of a perſpicuous body as it is perſpicuous, 
and your diſtinction of lx and lumen, are 
all too ſhoxt (in my apprehenſion) of the 
cence of a lucid or luminous body, and: 
that becauſe what yoa call Gus perſpacrut (as: 
you define lumen) is. na-more according to: 
your - own. Hypathefis than-'a- product of a | 
quality, or a quality of a quality : For it is. 
(you ſay) produc'd from that you call Jax, 
and this, you fay, is a quality of a lucid 
body 3. ſo that Iymen muſt be the product of 
ktx, a quality of- its quality, and' by confe- 
quence one quality muſt be the ſubje& of 
another, and why not of a third, viz, ſplen=. 
dour, and fo. a. fourth , and fo ad infini- 
tum. 

Nay further, to ſuppoſe light tobe a qua-. 
lity of a lucid body, as it abides and is fixt 
in that body, and yet that this ſhould pro-. 
duce that you call /zmen in another. body, 


which it has or can have no cfſcntial depen- 
| dence 


Y 


+ & F. 
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dence upon, is: to admit of qualities with= 
out the predicate of a ſubject, which ac- 
cording to your own Doctrine is abſurd 
enough, | 

Hyaroph. But what think you (Pyroph.) 


'of the genus of light, is it a ſubſtance or. 


body, or is it not rather a quality, or g#i4 
incorporeum £ That it is not a corporcal 
ſubltance., we have ſeveral Arguments to- 
urge as firſt, If it were a body, it could 
not ſo ſuddenly be diffus'd through the 
whole Hemiſphere, and that by reaſon of 
rehftence of the medium, Next to that it 
would ſuppoſe'a penetration of bodies, and 
that becauſe there is nopart of a perſpicu- 
ous body, as of Water, and Air, but is il- 
Juminated thereby. And laftly, if light was 
a body, ſo would alſo darkneſs be, becauſe 
CONtTAriess 

Pyroph, Theſe are indeed (Hydroph.) the. 
main Arguments. of Ariſtotle and his fol-- 
lowers againſt the corporcalnefs of Light, 
which we ſhall eafily impugnc. As to the 
frſt therefore we fay, that it is not ſo diffi- 
eult to apprehend that an eflentta} laminous: 
body. ( ſuch T mean. whole light ſprings 
from the evibrations of the inteſtine Fer- 
mentation (of its kind ) of its intrinſic Prin-- 
ciples, that is, whoſe light is from it {elf and 
npffrom another) ſhould upon its. exten-- 
H. 4c. five. 
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fivemotion, immediately reach to the pe- 
riphery of its Orbs activity, then that it 
ſhould perform that work of illamination 
by an imaginary quality of a quality, by. a 
Inmen, which has its being from a quality 
of a lucid body. As tothe reliftency of ſuch 
mediums. (the conſtitution-of whoſe parts 
by its teniouſneſs and facil receſs, render 
them diaphanous upon the acceſs of the 
Rays of light) is no. more an obſtacle to 
the ſpeedy diffuſion of the body of light, 
than the Air. doth reſift the exploſive moti- 
on of Gun-powder, or. than the Air doth 
_—_ the activity of Fire within its own 
Orb.. 

And therefore ( Hydroph. ) we might 
better (and I think more agreeable to its 
nature) define Light to be a quick Evibra- 
tion or extenſive and (of its kind) fermen- 
tative motion of the intrinſic Principles of 
lucid bodies, firetching its nimble corpo- 
real Rays from its ſelf as the center to the. 
periphery of its Orbs activity :.a quick Vi- 
bration, and extenſive Motion, I faid, be- 
cauſe that adds tothe quickneſs of itstranſ- 
miſſion through a proper medium :: For we 
{ce that one ſpark of Fire, or hred matter, 
moyv?d ſuddenly in a round, makes an ap- _ 
parition of a whole circle of Fire, which 
ſuppoſeit were a Radiws, or a Ray. of Fire 
whirl'd. 
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whir'd ſuddenly about its own--center.,,- 
would immediately appear - as- a whole- 
ſphere of Fire, and that -meerly- from the | 
quickneſs of its motion, which ſeemingly- 
makes FREE orLight appear much-more thaw: 
really.1t 15. 

So-that we can-no- ſooner confider a kacid' 
body. in motion, that is, its Principles or-: 
parts in an inteſtine -collilion or fermenta- 
tive extruſion, but at the- ſame inſtant we-- 
mult apprehend it- extended; and that ex-- 
tenſf1on is terminated by the--utmoſt circle: 
of its activity: in ſo much as ſuppoling a-- 
luminous body mov'd , and: extended , as: 
atoreſaid, is it felf-but the : center to the- 
whole -Orb of its light, whoſe Rays pro=-- 
bably, in their-extenfive motion-are globu-- 
lar bodics,, whirl'd- about their-own Axis.. - 
which very. Orb may not improperly be: 
call'd the Luminary-: unleſs-we take inaano-: - 
ther notion of the co-exiſtency of: tiry Par- - 
ticles: (liquid: ſimel ignis, the-liquid Fire, as-- 
Virgil (peaks, in his Eglog. to Sileno) inter-- 
ſpers'd in the. depth of the great- Sphere, -- 
which becomes enkindled, -and takes flame-- 
upon the- acceſs of -the- Rays of- the great 
Luminary, the Sun. 

Whether way we- pleaſe to take it ;-- 
amounts to- the ſame thing : For whether.- 
we conſider, ſuppoſe the Sun as the great- 
H-5 Lumis -- 
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Luminary in Motion, extending its Rays: 
inſtantaneouſly to the greateſt circle of its. 
Jucid Orb reaching from it ſelf round to the 
ſuppoſed Vortices of the otherwiſe con- 
cciv'd fixt Stars, and. illuminates the whole 
Orb ſave the ſhades of the opake bodies, 
the Earth, Moon, and other Planets, which. 
in their motion about it have always ſome. 
parts ſhaded (which is- that we. call Dark-- 
neſs ) which, I ſay, whether we conſider 
the ſolar Luminary, that great fountain and 
treaſure of light, mov'd, extended, and 
thereby filling its whole Orb. (the ſhades. 
excepted ) even to the periphery thereof, 
with corporeal- Rays through the whole. 
medium of the vaſt Expanſam, is the ſame 
as to apprehend a liquid Fire, or tiry Prin- 
ciple interſpers'd in the whole depth of the 
Fabric of. the World, which upon the ac- 
ccls of its Compeer, the Rays of light 
irnmeditely darted from the. Sun, or me- 
diately reflected from other bodies, joyns. 
ifſue therewith , takes Flame, and toge- 
ther by the agi) Motion of their parts, com=. 
poſe one great luminous Or. 

- So that motion, and conſcquently exten=- 
Hon is proper to both, making ( either. 
way) light to diffuſe it (elf ſpeedily through 
our Hemiſphere : . For whether it be darted 
_ immcdiately from the Luminary, and fo fill: 
up 
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- up the. whole Orb-of light, or it meet=- 
ing with congeneal firy or. {ulphureous Par-: 
ticles floating in the great deep, giving: 
flame to--one part after another, till the 
whole become illuminated, may be conceiv'd- 
readily performable by-motion : For a few 
tiry Particles-put into: a vibrating agyl Flour, 
or into a rapid colliſion makes a great light, 
and ſpreads far ina medium; whole texture 
of parts makes no interruption. in the tranſ-- 
mittion thereof. 
To affign a preciſe figure to: the Cor--- 
puſeles of light, is too- curious , and per-- 
haps hazardous of incurring a contradicti- - 
on: For to fay with the Democritans that 
ftiry Atoms are of a pyramid form, implies 
me-thinks a tacit contradiction both in Ma--- 
- thematicks, as well as in Phylicks 3-For ac- 
cordivg to their Doctrine, Atoms) even as 
the word it (elf ) implies indivilibility 3 - 
which that theſe minute Particles ſhould be: 
mdiviſtble, and yet Pyramid-wiſe is tome . 
very ſtrange, for being they are bodies, and 
theſe bodies Pyramids, muſt of necethity be 
flid Pyramigs : now that ſuch which are 
always -made up of Lines, Superficies; and: 
Profundities {the natural ſequels of Solids) 
ſhould "@dwaithtianding all this be 'ſup- 
ſed indivthble,is certainly indemonftrable. 
Although indced it we might imagine 
| = with 
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_ with-the Carteſians, the Globulary Figure 


ſeems to be the moſt congeneal to the nature 


& Phenomens of Light as being of all Figures 
the moſt apt to. be moved., and. moſt capa-. 


ble of . being reflected by its hitting againſt 


other Bodies,: and that becauſe the globular: 


in their incidence uponother Bodies, of what 


figure ſoever; (faving ſuch as are concave in. 


their Texture,,) do always touch. . in pundo,. 
whicit makes-them ſo apt to recoyl, and. 
make Angles of reflection anſwerable to 
thoſe of- incidence : and yet to determine a 
preciſe figuration of Atoms, as ſuch, wants 
not its abſurdity, as we elſewhere in our 


Tentamen Phyſiolog. take an oportunity fur-. 


| ther to enlarge. 


Theſe being premiſed,you ſee( Hydaoph.). 


it proves not difficult to affign the cauſe, why. 
the Rays of Light though corporeal, ſhould, 
forcadily and inftantancoufly be tranſmitted, 
through the Hemiſphere, or rather through 
the whole Sphere, (excepting, as aforeſaid 
the ſhades of the-Earth and other Planets )as 
to make that Bight, we ſee in the World, 
notwithſtanding the immenfneſs of the vaſt 
medinm it wades through, the radius of 
which Circles both in relation to its ſelf as 
alſo:toits Circle, incortenenſgp + whoſe 
motion-is always in right lincs.Galel(s inter- 
cepted by the interpolitions of opake Bodies. 
© 
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Your next Argument ( Hydroph._) of the 
Penetrationof Bodies upon.the ſuppoſition» 
of the corporealneſs - of , Light, .grounded 
upon.the general perſpicuity of illuminated. 
Bodies, willnot be-uneaſy to.refute, and that 
becauſe the bodys of perſpicuous mediums are. 
therefore diaphanous, in that they are tenui- 
ous, &.pliable and thereby eaſily, and readily. 
give way to the tranſmithon of the nimble. 
corporeal Rays of Light,which upon that ac-. 
count pervade the tenuious Texture of 
ſuch mediums even 7x «cali 3 and yet theſe 
Rays if compared with other minute Bodies. 
floating in.the Atmoſphere, are not altoge- 
ther ſa numerons, as.we are apt commonly, 
to apprehend : For . although to- our eye 
plac'd in any point of the diaphanous medi= 
um,upon the extcnfion of the Body of Light 
we ſee the Air totally illuminated, as. if it 
were. nothing elſe but Light, yet if we con« 
ſider. the largeneſs of the. Texture of our 
Eye. and the proportionableneſs of an obje& 
to render it capable of affecting thereof, we 
fhall tind that 3t will require the  muſtering 
of a great many. of minute Bodies, .to make 
up the leaſt ſcnlible Object : ſo that the 
Texture of the eye is ſo fram'd by glaſſy hu» 
mours, as. ta. concenter. the largely dilated 
Raysof Light, That. therehy. it may become 
ſerviceable to the.txauſmittion of Species. , 
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For the tunica wvea of the Eye being per- 
forated and defended by the tranſparent 


Funicles call'd Cornea,&s adnata.arc fuppoſed: 


as a plain Glaſs or. foramen in a dark Room, 
through which the fenfibleSpecres of Objects, 


are by the helpotLight tranſmitted. but yet ſo-: 
as they appear only inverted : . Therefore 


that theſe Images ( &oaa) of things which 
float within-their Orbs, may appear in their 


proper form, 1s required the help of theCry-- 


ſtalline humour,which is lenticular& convex, 
inſerted into the vitrious humour asa Gem in 
aRing whereby together with the help of the, 
albuginous humor.(which is to aint & ſhade 


the Species of things with their accompa-- 


nied Light, leſt it ſhould come too ſtrongly 
upon the Cryſtalline convex humor )the Spe- 


cies that were inverted inthe tunica wves 


might be revers'd, and put into their due po- 
ſture in the convex Glaſs of the Cryſtalline 
humour, like as the inverted Species tranſ- 


.*. mitted through a plane Glaſs or foramen in- 


to a dark room, are reverſed by the help of 


a Tube, with a convex Glaſs in it, which. 


thereby repreſents the Species -of Objects at 
a great diſtance upon the oppoſite white 


Wall, or Paper, in their due and regular or-- 


_ der; as forRecreation ſake, we ſometimes 
have feen: For the moſt of the Dioptricks 
arc. chicfly grounded upon. the Texture of. 


the » 


ca 
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the natural frame of the, Eye.. | 
So that it.is by theſe Glaſfes (that T may- 


| fo call them) of the Eye, that.the diftane 


Rays of Light become concentred, to make 
a ſenſible impreſſion-there 3. whereby the Air- 


4 ſeems to us-to be ſo- totally diaphanous, as 


x. there was nothing elfe but Light, when- 
indeed it needs-a Collection of its Rays by 
fo skilful a contrivance as the Fabrick of the 


'] Organ of the Eye, to make it ſenſible. 


Whereforejit is very apparent, that not-- 

withſtanding the corporealneſs- of the Rays. 
of Light, there is no neceſſity of: the conſe- 
quence of the penetration- of Bodies botty 
becauſe of the diftance of the Rays of Light, 
as alſo of the tenuiouſneſs and pliable fluid-- 
neſs of the medium.. 
As to yourlaſt Argument( Hydroph._) vis; 
that if Light was- a Body, fo alſo would 
darkneſs be, becauſe contraries 3 forthe con- 
fequence of which Ifee no reaſon at al& that 
becauſe darkneſs is nothing elſe but thein-- 
terceptionof Light, which is further manifeſt. 
in that at the ſame time that the lucid Body: 
of the Sun or other luminous Body is in mo=-- 
tion,(T mean by its-emiſſion of Rays extend-- 
cd) at the very ſame time is darkneſs made: 
by the ſhades of opake Bodies.. 

For the radius of the Sun-beams extend: 


far beyond the ſhaded, and therefore dark. 
| | Cones, 
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cones of the Earth, and other Planetary 
Bodies : ſo that in- the thade there is dark- 
neſs, becauſe Light is intercepted by an o- 
pake Body 3 but beyond the ſhaded- cone, 
the Rays become further continued, ever 
to the. very circumference of its vaſt lumi- 
nous Orb: and ſo the. like of any other lu- 
cid Body : for if a Candle be plac'd at a 
competent . diſtance from a Globe in a large 
Rooms ſo.far as the Gonical ſhade .of the 
Globe reacheth, ſo far it. is dark, but be- 
yond that,the Rays are again continued even 
to the extent. of-its. Orb's acivity, if no- 
thing interrupt. 

And now ( Hydroph.) having overturn'd: 
your Arguments againſt, let me' give you 
one (for all) for the corporealneſs of Light 3- 
and that: is thus ( viz.) that which may be 
mov*d, percuſs'd, or reflected, is a Body 3 
But ſuch is Light, Ergo.” The: Major is ap-- 
parent, both becauſe qualities cannot under= 
£9 a loco-motion, but as conſidered in their 
ſubjetum inhcfionis nor 'can they admit of 
percuſſion or reficction-3-asalſo becauſe theſe: 
are only proper and p:euliar to Bodies 3 for: 
two Bodics mov*d towards each other, with 
a.force, or one Body hitting upon-another at 
reft, mult recoil in one Angle, or other,- and 
that neceſſarily, becauſe Bodies, 

That. the. mznor is true, all the Rules of 

6 Dioptricks 
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Dioptricks evince , beſides we ſee that the 
Rays of the Sun ſmiting againſt the denſe 
Body of the Earth, and becoming reflected 
therefrom, gives us that- heat of Weather, 
we uſually have in Jane, Fuly, and Angylt : 
alſo the diſpers'd Rays of Eight being col- 
lected by burning Glaſſes, do concenter in 
a hery Cone, which actually ' gives a flame 
to combuſtible things : Hence it was that 


_ Archimedes, as by ſome mechanical Engines 


he ſhattered, and ſunk; fo by- ſome Glaſfes 
artificially contriv'd, and futably plac'd, he 
fired the Ships at a great diſtance, that be- 
fieged Syracuſe : yea, and by the ſame Light _ 
of the Sun concentred; may (for ought we 
know) this-Ball of the Earth be calcin'd in- 
to its primitive Embers, and may perhaps 
be vitrified too at the laft into a Cryſtalline 
tranſparency. 


D — 
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Hydroph. VV Pyroph. )but what think 


you of Sapours? Is not 

Sapoura quality of-a mixt Body, ariſing by 

Heat, from an earthy dryneſs, contemper'd 

with a watery moiſture ? theſe no more 

than odours are ſubſtances or Bodies,but qua- 
lities,which are in Bodies, tanquam in Lavey | 

yrophs. 
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Pyroph. F think (Hydroph._) that Sapour is: 


.no quality of a mixt Body, ariling from any 
contemperature thereof, but confifts only in 
a relation betwixt our food,, &c. and our 
Palat 3-is that whereby our aliment becomes 
{apid asI may fay,and indicates a conſonance 
or diſſonance hetwixt Cancretes, and our 
ouſt or Palat 3 doth not conſiſt as the Chy+ 


. 


miſts will have it folely in the Saline Princi-- 


ple of things, although I muſt contefs. it 


much-what depends thereon : But it 1s ct- 


ther from.the predominancy of the Saline or 
from a. commixture of that with the Sul- 
phureous parts-of the Gonerete,. which to- 


gether make up that we call Sapour in Cons» 


cretes :: for one or both theſe upon chewing 


being diſſolv'd (at leaft ſome portion there-- 


of )in the Salivaz-preſently-thereby inſinu- 
| ates into the pores of the Tongue and Palat, 
and fo affects that Senſe we call Taſte, and 
this by the different Textures-and combina= 
tions of Salt, and Sulphur, in-all palatable 
or ſaporous-Bodies.. 
© The Organ of that Senſe is ſituated chief- 
ly-in that-Membrane which like a:neb over- 
ſpreads the Palat, Tongue, Larinx,zJophagus; 
and 1s.in-common:with that of the Stomach : 
whence it is that fome diſguſtfu] things only 
talted, do irritate the Stumach to that cons 
vullive motion we call Vomiting :. For Sa= 
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pours are no otherwiſe than as Concretes. 
ſtand related to that Senſe of which they 
are the proper objects, being no qualities. 
inherent in Bodies.nor are to be found in Bo-- 
dics as they conlift of the quaternary of Ele-- 
ments :. and therefore are no reſults cither of: 
a terreſtrial dryneſs, or watery moiſture, nor 
from the combination thereof. 

And if Iſhould acquaint you ( Hydroph.) 
with my thought herein, I might not let to 
tell you, that I apprehend- (and ſee nothing 
in the Peripatetick Philoſophy of validity to 


contradi&) that the eſſential difference of 


the tait of Bodies upon-the ſame Qrganical 
ſenſe, doth conſiſt ina due proportion and 
juſt adaptation-of the ſenſible to-the ſenſe, 
E mean that as the Textures of Bodies are 
various, having different complications of 
their Saline and Sulphurcous parts, ſo they 
accordingly do. differently affect that ſenfe;. 
having ſome parts.by- maſtication (cliewing)} 
diſfoly'din the Saliva, (brought thither by 
Glandules, and\ Lymphiduf&s) which by dit-. 
ferent Texture of their conſtitutive parts, 
variqufly (mite and affect the ſenfible Mem- 
brane, which as thoſe diffoly'd parts in the 
Saliva, become: more. or leſs proportionable, 
to the Pores of the ſenfative Organ, ſo do 
thoſe affections of Bodies we call Taſts,prove 
gratcful ox ungratetu], thereby variouſly at- 

| tecting 
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feing the Senſe with thoſe taſts we call 
fweet.. bitter, ſharp, ſour, ſalt, aſtringent; 
auſtere and the reſt, (if there be any more.) 

Hydroph. But” are there not ſome Bodies 
C Pyroph.)) that have infipid Salts ? How 
do theſe affe& the Senſes ? 

Pyroph.No ( Hydroph.)o talk of an infipid' 
Salt, imploys no leſs than an ignorance of 
the Phyſical conſtruction of Bodies, and be- 
| fides alſoa contradiction: For therefore are 
things chiefly ſapid , becaufe Saline, in as 
much as there fs no Salt without: its Sapor;, 
whichif it loſe, its-no longer Salt (is indeed 
good for nothing) and therefore things are 
{aid to be infipid, when their Salts-are ſepa- 
rated by waſhing orotherways; or when the 
Principles are, lockt up's ſo that I fay what 
we call  infipid,- is ſuch a Texture of parts, 
where. the Saline. and Sulphureous ingredi=- 
ents are either totally exhauſted, or elſe in- 
terſpers*'d ſo remiſly as they affect not the 
Senſe at all: of which ſort are all decayed 
rotten woods, Drugs.all calcincous powders 
of Minerals, Metals, Animals, or Vegetables; 
all Marcaſites, Stones, Sand, &+. or. laſtly 
complicated and lock'd up, ſo as our Organs 
of Sen{e-are not capable of reaching or be- 
ing affected by them. 

But. mechanically to repreſent thoſe diffe- 
rent Modifications-of Bodics (called vulgar- 


ly. 
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ly Qualities) which are nothing elſe. but pro- 
perties of Bodies as they ſtand related to our 
Organs of Senfe, how I meanſuch taſts re- 
fult .from ſuch and ſuch different modes of 
the Principles mutually acting in Bodies, we 
miſght illuſtrate from the following. experi- 
ments and obſervations, that (for inftance) 
upon the diffolving Silver in Spirit of Nztre, 
or Aqua-fortis,& evaporating the ſolution to 
a Cryſtallin form, thaſe very Cryſtals be- 
come £exquilitely bitter , -even as Gall z al- 
though neither of the ingredients had the 
leaſt perceptible taſte thereof : the ſame acid 
menftruum poured upon another Body of a 


_different Texture, produceth that quality 


we call-{\weet, as is.evident in the Cryſtals 
of Lead made by Aqua-fortis, Spirit of Nitre 
or even-the Vegetable acidity of Vinegar 
which Saccharum SaturniCas it is called )is as 
ſweet as any vegetable Sugar. 3. The acid 
Oyl of Vitriol poured upon another metal- 
line Body, as upon Mars or Venus, it cauſeth 
an aftringent taſte, as is evident in the vi- 
zriol of Iron, or Copper. 4. An eſurin Acid 
complicated with an Alum glebe.gives Alum 
and the ſtiptick taſte thence emerging : alſo 
Oyl of Vitrio! meeting with another Body, 
viz. Dnick-ſilver, gives after edulcoration, a 
factitious Alum, and Stiptick tafte, thereto 
belonging. 5. An Aqua regis poured upon 
Go 
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-Gold, gives a ſolution or Salt, whoſe auſtere 
taſte will(as the worthy improver of Mecha- 
Rical Philoſophy, Mr. Boyle faith) very much 
reſemble that of Sloes or of unripe Bul- 
ce. 

And as bitter, ſweet, aſtringent, liptick, 


auſtere,ſo probably all other remarkable qua- 


lities are producible by Art, imitating Na- 
ture 3 in as much as both have the ſame 
Principles , only variouſly modified, to-pro- 
ceed upon:: the ſame Principles being ſubſit- 
tuted to both, that what Art goeth upon 
:the ſame nature ſ#o modo probably uſeth in 
the productions of Bodies and theirqualities 
Phyſically. : 

In all which aforeſaid experimental ob- 
{ervations we ſce the ſame (or analogous) 
acidity being determined upon diffe- 
rent Bodies, give various Phenomena 


of taſtes, according to the difference - 


of the Sulphur inclos'd in divers Bodies it 
meets with-: and whereas we have no better 
way of taking meaſures of Natures workings 
in Bodies from her own intimate and Eſſen- 
tial Principles, than by Mechanicks, or arti- 
ficial imitations thereof : Therefore by 
how much the nearer we approach by sk1l- 
ful contrivances to emulate Nature in the 
production of new Bodies and'qualifications 
or properties thence reſulting ,-the _ 
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likely are thoſe Principles (we ſo ſearch 


forth) to be conſonant to thoſe of nature.the 
great matter we alm at, 

For as fweetneſs (for mſtance) is made 
from ſome Acids hitting upon and concen=- 
tring with infipid Bodies, in whoſe Texture 
a peculiar Sulphur lodgeth, (as in the ex- 
amples aforeſaid) ſo likewiſe probably Na- 
ture uſeth an acid and a peculiar Sulphur 
(both native and:ſemina]) as the mechanical 
Agents in the Phyſical production of the 
Saccharin juice of Smgar-canes: that Vege- 
table Sugar (as well as metalline) has its in- 
nate acidity, is evident, from theſeparation 


[ot an acid liquor inthe diſtillation of Sugar, 


as well as an acid ſpirit ts by the ſame way 
{cparable from Metallin or Saturnin Sugars 
which very aczdum as well as that of Vine- 
gar-or Aqua-fortis will with the inlipid Bo- 


i: dy of Lead or Minium, gain a freſh ſugarneſs 


or {accharin ſweetneſs :and that it contains a 
Sulphur.is evident, both trom the cornſcation 
of Sugar (I mean Loaf, or hard) beat in a 
Mortar, which firtkes fire at every knock 
of the Peftil: as alſo from the Oyl diftillable 
with the acid Spirit. And what we have 
{aid of the Vegetable and Metalline Sugars, 
Art imitating Nature in order to the produ- 
cing that property we call ſweet, the ſame 
analogically may poſſibly, conſideratis conſide- 


randis, 


TE8 . Philoſophical Dialogurs. .. 
randis be-ſaid of all the reſt of thoſe other 
properties or relative -qualities we call 
T aftes. 

- But to ſay what kao of Saline 
| and Sulphureous parts in the various Tex- 
' ture of Bodies ; and what proportions and 
adaptations thereof will be requiſite for the 
making ſeveral forts of Sapors, to rank 
them in their ſeveral Claſſes from thoſe pe- 
culiar contrivances of matter, which con- 
tribute to the Fabrick-of Bodies, as they 
ftand related.to that Senſe, .is a work now 
Hydraph. too tedious to inſil upon: For it 
would require a diligent ſcrutiny into the 
different bguration of Salts, and that not 
ſingly into the forms the variety of Salts 
naturally ſhoot into, but as thoſe ſtand in- 
tangled with Sulphureous parts, and thoſe 
again involv'd in the Texture of other.com- 
bining Particles, which much alter. their 
former ſolitary figures, and thereby produce 
varicties of Sapqrs : concerning which we 
ſhall touch in our Halolog. Chym. Nor ſhall 
we here further diſcourſe of. thoſe morbid 
diſaffetions -or prepoſterous prevarications 
of this Senſe by the irregularities of the Or- 

ans thereof from thoſe alterations-of the 
al and Solids of our Bodies, which we 
call Diſeaſes : but ſhall Jeave them: to, fur- 

ther inſpection, 
SECT, 
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SECT. XVE 


Hydroph. Gcing we have diſcoursd of Si+ 
| ' pours, laſtly what think you 
Pyroph._) of Odours? Is not Odour a Qua» 
lity of a mixt Body, arifing from a dry Sax 
pidneſs contempered., with a moiſture , 
brought forth by Heat f 7” © _ 
| Pyroph. That Odour ſhould be a Quality, 
CHydroph.) Tas much deny as I have done 
Sapour,neither dol ſceauy grounds, why it 
ſhould be fuppos'd to ariſe trom any dry fa- 
pidneſs, or any. contemperature thereof , 
with a proper moiſture from Heat ; For firſt 
baving; (and 1 think evidently enough) de= 
monlirated the non exiſtency of 'Concretes 
from the quaternary of Elements : it will 
therefore naturally tollow, that ſecondary at- 
fecions of Bodies, in order to their relation 
to our Sences, are tobe ſolv'd by ſomeother 
more rationalHypothelis,and that is by aſcris - 
bing it to an extenſion of ſome nimble, agi] 
parts, carried off by an inſenfible collifion of 
the intrintick Principles of Bodies; where the 
partsarefromthe inteſtineFermentation ſube 
tiliz'd,& highly volariz*d,which bears much 
upon the Energy of the Sulphur, the diffe- 
xent Texture of- _— apporrhea's (chiefly 
; CEINCL= 
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emerging from. their dilated operative Sil- 
Phurs). do variouſly ferjre nares ſmite diffe- 
xently upon that Organof Sence, as to pro-- 
duce that great variety of Odours, we' find 
Ifuing from Concrete Bodies. 

' That Odours chiefly depend: upon the. 
Volacization, and Fermentative extenfion 
of 'Sulphurs, is- moſt-what apparent in Ve- 
getablcs, where we ſee thoſe are moſt Aro- 
matich,, which are moſt pregnant with Sul- 
phurous Emanations, and whoſe'Sulphurs 
are moſt ſubtile, and cxtenſive,. (from their 
intrinſick Fermentation) always upon the 
wing :.For we ſee that odorons Vegetables 
are moſt fragrant at their time of” flowerihg 
and ſceding, during which: feaſon the: Sh: 
phurs or. Gyls are moſt predominant 'as 
being uppermoſt. in. the wheele' of opera- 
tion , and fo breath forth' the. effluvia*to | 
the utmoſt- circle. of their Otbs aCtivity : | 
which as I faid are not Qualities, but mi- 
nute Particles of extenſive ative Bodies, 
ſet on. work by the ſpringy Ferments 
connatural to their ſeminal Ptinciples, and 
wound off in the form of ſubtile and in- 
' viſible Apporrbea 3 whence probably pio- 
_cceds the great variety of' Vegetable O- 
. dours, 

Alſo in Animals, the Odours of all 'their 


| —— k——_— as Dung, Urine , Swear, fup» 
purated. 
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purated matter of . Ulcers , &c. proceed 
rom various Sulphurs' excited by different- 
Ferments in the Analyſis-of Concretes' in- 


their Road to nouriſhment. So't alſo moſt 
Fetid Odours ariſe from.the Sulphurs of pu> - 
tredinous and cadaverous Bodies , where 
"they are taken in pieces by putrid analytical.- : 


Ferments. 


And as the objeQs, ſo the Organs of this - 
ſenſe, is next to be conſidered , concermng - 
which we we ſhall in ſhort ſay, thatthe dit=. -- 
ferent Texture thereof, is capable of ren- - 
dcring to us the cauſes of divers, -and'thoſo - 
_abfiruce Phenomena, whence we 'ſay'» that - 
there are ſome fubtile effluvia which .cxha- +: 
ling from Bodies, as the reſult. fromthe Fer- + 


mentation of .Animal Juices, which -there- 


- by become the! Object of ſome curioufly 
wrought Organs of -Sen(e, how ever acute, 


yet are ſuthcient to ſmite- the delicately 


wrought Organs of other Animals, is Evi- - 


dent amongtt other. Creatures chiefly in 


| Doggy, who excel in the curioſity of ſmel- 
_ lngbeye 
great ſagacity of their Organs, or from ſuch + 


yond all compariſon, who-cars by the 


a Icxture thereof as is ſuſceptible of the 
molt minute impreſſions of the leaſt Effhroras 


who can I ſay by their bare ſmelt diſcerne : 
.. their maſter, among thouſands and how 


'© 


they... will trace. their. ſteps .thronghaut. a 


whole - 


whole-Country, and 'finde their own-way: 
home at a vatt diftance, by the ſame faculs.- 


ty or acuratenefs:of Organs.  . 


_ Yeazthat even the Organs of our- Senſes- 


_ are in. ſore perfons(through. an idioſyncrifia) 


eapabk of arrivingat .a higher pitch .of ſen+- 
fation,-rhan. is vulgarly. obſerved, even-be-- 


yond the ordinary proportion of Men, may: 
(amongſt other, examples.) be evinced by 


that-tirange relation, which Foannes Leo of 
HFfrica,and quoted by learned Cafarban, of 2. 
blinde man that was a Guide t certain Mer+- 
chants travelling throughtbe deſerts of Aras- 
bia :. Caſaub. p.23. The man Rode. upon a- 
Camel, led his Companynot by his eyes (for: 
He had none) but by his ſmel, which was - 
©exquiſitesthat having been acquainted with - 


zhoſe ways before, he could find by the ſent 


of the very Earth, nay of the Sand, (which : 
was reached to-him at every mile) where he. 
was, and deſcribe the-places unto them as- 
they went along, yea told them long betore . 
{ which prov'd true though not. beheved.: 


then) when they drew near to inhabited pla» 


CCS. 


and. 


Now. how Bodies ſhould by their exten» - 
ded Sulphurs or  intrinfick Ferments, fo dit-- 
fercntly affect the fenſative Organ, as to-. 
produce 'all thofe various imprethons upon -- 


our Senſe, . which we call Qdouss or-ſmels,- 
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and thoſe in. ſo different'a manner as we (for: * 
want of a method of deſcribing them)know- * 
not whether we have all the ſame impretſi-- - 
ons of ſmels from -the ſame Concretes' - 
How. the compoſure of the ſenfative Or-- * 
gan conliſts, or laſtly how. the. manner of. ' 
the various combinations. of Sulphureous 
Effluvia (flowing from Fermentative Colli-- 
ſons of their. inteſtine Principles ) happen 
to our Sences, we ſhall not-now, I fay, take. 
time further-to diſcuſs, but leave to fuxther-. 


enquiry, 
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